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PARIPAN 


ENAMEL . 


‘‘The more you wash it, the better it looks.” 






PARIPAN LIMITED LONDON. 


PLEASE H ELP OF income has decreased, but evacua- — ——— Phoase Heb 


tion, s ing buildings in safe areas, 
TO FIGHT “ARP” st soneey Hams, as Nate 
OU R EXPENSES very heavy expense, which we must fight Che 










































































and conquer. The 1165 poor children a 
being maintained and trained by the RO al Cancer Dos ital 
Society must not be forgotten. 
ESB HOM FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3__ (FREE) 
The first special Hospital in London for Cancer 
Pp treatment and research. No letters. No Payments. 
ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP a ee 
for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute and 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. for the Radiological Department. 
nian LeGacies, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY 
FRES!IDENT:— H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. FOUNDED 1843 SOLICITED. iene? Ceatih ite. dim, tak ES. 
55 9 Besesase 432 
NONE BETTER IN THE WCRLD 


OFFER GUESTS THE THREE BELOW : 


FREEZOMINT 


The leading brand of Creme de Menthe 


APRICOT BRANDY © CREME DE CACAO 


























{ ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


MOTOR UNION comeany LT? 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON S.W.| 



































“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 14d.; Canadian 1}d.; Other Colonies and Foreign Countries 3d. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Bor Number usel 6d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All communications 
to the Advertisement 
LIFE,’ Southampton Street, 


should be addressed 
Manager, “* COUNTRY 
Strand, London. 


COUNTRY 
FARMS, Ete. 
no solids, no 
underground 


EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR 
HOUSES, FACTORIES, 

No Emptying of cesspools, 
open filter beds; everything 
and automatic, a perfect fertiliser obtain- 
able.—WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Gros- 
venor Place, Westminster, (Tel. : Vie. 3120.) 


HAND-WOVEN TWEED, 
hand - knit stockings and 

Tweed patterns on request. 

Sligo, Lrish Free State. 


ONEGAL 
selected ; 

wader socks. 
MANAGER, Lissadell, 


tortured to death. 
named on the Fur 
Also use humane traps 
mice, moles. rie ww 
BYL, Wappenham Tow- 


URS.—Avoid those 

Buy only those 
Crusade Whive List. 
for rabbiis, rais, 
Major VAN DER 


cesver 


BRONZE and Lead Memorial 
Heraldic Enamelled Bronze 
H. 


Tablets, 
Work, 
Topographical Indicators, ete. B. SALE, 
LtTp., Birmingham. 
BE TALLER! ! 
Details, 6d. 


Height Specialis:, 


E‘ 


Extra Inches Count! ! 
stamp.—-MALCOLM Koss, 
Scarborough. 


ENING SHOES recovered to match 
in Satin, Crépe or Brocade, Court Shoes, 
with your material 


lis., siraps, Is. 6d. extra, 

from 7s. 6d. Patterns from GALLOPS, 108, 

Knighisbridge, 5.W.1. (Est. 1906.) 
INIATURES TREASURED MEMO- 


painted on ivory, 


Exquisively 
guinea. A 


photograph, trom 1 
"Xmas Gift. Old miniatures 
VALERIE SERRES. 68A, The Hill, 
London, S.W.19. (Tel. : Wim- 
Established 1760. 


RIES 
from any 
Charming 
resvored, 
Wimbledon, 
bledon 5459.) 


DOG FOOD 


FOODS. 
NIBLETS, 


FAMOUS ECONOMY DOG 
OHN PEEL” (Regd.) ; 

W holemeal Wheaten, 19s. cewt. “OWD 
BOB” (Regd.) NUGGETS, made from 
roasted rusk, 1&s. cewt. (Both small squares), 


f.o.r., ARGYLE MILLS, Argyle St., Liverpool, 
DOGS FOR SALE 

ULL TERRIERS, all white, for Sale. 

Best dogs for black-out, easily seen, 

good guards. 3 champion siock puppies, 


7 months. 
Mrs. MACARTNEY, 
tield, Derbyshire. 


Ashgate House, 


SITUATION VACANT 


Alt re yap 
P., wanted 

poy 

Herts. 


anywhere ; competent 


0 31, Parkside 
East Barnet, 


GARDEN AND FARM 


“STANLEY” CHESTNUT 
CLEFT PALE FENCING for all pur- 
Improved Sereening for protecting 
seed-beds, etc., Interlaced and Park 
Fencing, Gates; Flower and Tree 
Stakes, etc. Illustrated price list on request. 

THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 24, Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 


ENCING. 


poses, 
plants, 
Pale 


G ARDEN SEATS, trellis, arches, pergolas, 

swings, see-saws, wattle and = sheep 
FENCING AND GATES. 
Catalogues on application 

ROWLAND Bros, (TIMBER MERCHANTS), LTD., 


hurdles, 


Bletchley. Estab. 1874. 
London Showrooms : 40-42, Oxford St., W. 
WANTED 
OVERNESS CAR, or similar vehicle 
required. Write, stating full particu- 


lars and price.—ARSALOM, Oxhey Grange, 


Herts. 


PLAYING CARDS WANTED 


WANTED | RGENTLY.— Packs of playing 

cards, in any condition, for use in 
troops’ recreation rooms for whist drives, ete. 
during winter evenings. Acknowledgment 
gratefully sent to donors by Regiment where 
even one pack is welcome.—Send to * A.537.” 





Low prices 10 good homes only. 
Chester- 


DECORATIONS, 


Gardens, 








BLINDS 
CURTAINS 


Langham J. AVERY & CO. 
2433 81, Gt. Portland St., W.! 
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STAMP COLLECTING rd *e 
S . 
Ch 
ARLY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- ARI 
tions superb copies sent on apprové al A ONANBNANONANO NAS AS ANOS ASONNAIANAS GSAS ASASIN Bas ONGNASOIONOSOS ONO a Qa Ga ae an 


to serious collectors, ‘Terms one-third of cata- 
logue price. Also — Mint and superb used 
moderns, , Westhill Koad, London, 
S.W.18. 


DRESSMAKING, ETC. 


DRESSMAKER from Paris (French- 
woman) resident graduate of St. Ursula’s 
College of Dressmaking, France, promises 
du chic from ladies’ own materials.—-MADAME 
GERMAINE PIM, 2, Brunswick Place, Hove, 2. 
(Tel. : 3228.) Patronized by Royalty. 


TWEEDS 


RAZERS’ FAMOUS SCOTTISH 

TWEEDS offer the best kind of war 
economy in clothes—cloth for cosiumes, 
suits and coats which yield long and sturdy 


wear. Choose from our Lovat, Harris, 
Orkney, Shetney and Glen checks in the 
new Autumn ranges.— Patterns with pleasure 
trom Dept. C, FRAZERS OF PERTH, LTD., 
Perth 
WEEDS AND BLANKETS.—Cellulat 
Blankets from 3s. 6d., cot size, 17s. 
each, double bed. Homespun Tweeds 3s. 
vard, 28in. wide.-Write for samples, 


DENHOLM TWEEDS AND BLANKETS, Denholm, 
Roxburghshire, Scotland. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


CAST OFF AND MISFIT CLOTHING 


Lounge Suits, Riding Kit, Shirts, Underwear, 

Shoes, ete. Prompt cash or offer for parcels 

brought or sent ; also Ladies’ clothes bought. 
“Gentlemen waited on. Only address 


SHACKLETON 





London 





BASIL STR 


KNIGHT 
HAS THE SAFEST AIR-R 


EET HOTEL 


SBRIDGE 
AID SHELTER IN LONDON 














FOR USE OF ITS GUESTS. ‘Nee edliterial note in last week's issue of * Country Life,” page xvii.) 
Country and Seaside 
BOURNEMOUTH 


CARLTON HOTEL, East Cliff.— 
Five-star A.A. and R.A.C. Hot Sea- 
Uninterrupted sea views. 
Telephone: 6560. 


water baths. 
GARAGE, 60 CARS. 





LONDON TO GL ENBEIG H, Co. Kk ERRY, 
5: 4 t HOV “RS. 


THE HOTEL RIA. 











FALMOUTH, SOUTH CORNWALL 
IDEAL RESIDENCE 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


Garage. Lift. Moderate inclus ve Terms 
NEW SPACIOUS LOUNGE & SUN LOUNGE 


Tele ae: R.J.5S. 
671-67 Resident Sivectne. 





‘ Kingdom of Kerry. Extensive 
Finest Hotel on the Corn’sh Coast. Due grounds. SUB-TROPICAL GAR- 
South on the Sea Front. Every Modern DENS, in the midst of delightful 
Appointment. Excellent Cuis ne. Own Mountain Scenery. Lakes and Sea. 


(Licensed) GLENBEIGH 
GLENBEIGH, CO. KERRY 
FREE GARAGE. 

Ideal Holiday Centre for Touring the 


Finest surf-bathingin Ireland. Three- 
and-a-half miles silver-sand beach at 
Rossbeigh. Golf links Dooks (9 holes). 
Open all year round. Extensive good 
Kough Shooting ; finest Cock Shoot- 











SIDMOUTH, DEVON 


BELMONT HOTEL 


2 ACRES GARDENS 
Bedrooms with communicating baths and 


SEA FRONT. 


toilet. runring water and radiators 


ing south of Ireland on Lickeen 
Estate, reserved to our guests. Riding 
Stables attached, specially reduced 
terms this season. Exceptionally 
mild in winter. Turf fires. Homely 
and cheerful. Moderate terms. 
PERSONAL ATTENTION. 
*Phone: Glenbeigh 4. , Telegrams : 





WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 


In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. 
ing own Gardens. Very Quiet. 

Central Heating. 


Fac- 
Garage. 


“The Hotel, Glenbeigh.” 





Leave London, G.W. Ry. 6.55. 7.55 p.m., L. M.S. 
8.45 p.m., arrive Killarney 12.20 p.m., arrive 
Gilenbeigh, per motor, 1.15 pon. (for Lunch). 




















122, Richmond Road, Kingston-on-Thames 
Telephone: Kingston 0707. 


JEWELLERY 





JEWELS 
PURCHASED 


FOR CASH 


VALUATIONS 
FOR 
PROBATE 
INSURANCE 


CARTIER trp 


175 NEW BOND STREET. W.1. 


A CLEAN SWEEP 
FOR YOUR LAWN 


in a quarter of the time 


Just wheel the Pennsylvania Lawn Cleaner across 
your lawn and leaves, twigs and even stones dis- 

appear like magic. 
Coes the work of 
four men. 




































PRICES 
24-in. €8 10 0 
30-in. £9 10 0 
Complete with catcher and cover. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Ball-bearing Lawn Cleaner 


Write for folder : — 
LLOYDS & CO. (Letchworth) Led., 
Pennsylvania Works, LETCHWORTH 














General Sir 


EDMUND 
IRONSIDE 


7C.B., “‘* 5.0. 
FERDINAND 
TUOHY 


This striking and 
intimate character 
study portrays a 
soldier better 
known abroad than 
any pre-war British 
commander save 
possibly Lord 
Kitchener. General 
Sir Edmund _ Iron- 
side, Chief of the 
Imperial General 
Staff, is the first 
Gunner since Lord 
Roberts to attain 
such prominence in 
the British Army, 
and the author of 
this revealing pen- 
picture writes from 
first-hand know- 
ledge of his brilliant 
career. 

The article is illus- 
trated by photo- 
graphs specially 
taken at his home 
in Norfolk. 








General Tronside, 

equipped with tin 

hat and gas mask, 

arriving at the 

War Office in the 

early days of the 
war. 


IN THE 





TRAND 


Ae E 


NOVEMBER Your Newsagent 

or Bookstall will 

supply you if you 
order to-day. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone: AND WALTON AND LEE Telegrams: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, Wesdo, London. 


COTSWOLD HEIGHTS 


KEMBLE STATION 8 MILES 
500 FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL ON A RICH SOIL, FACING SOUTH with extensive views over the Cotswolds. 





THE PRE-NORMAN BUILDING, which was erected at the beginning of the 
XIth Century of stone with stone roof and added to in about 1350, is probably 
one of the oldest Castles in England and is surrounded on two sides by a moat. 





<ntrance hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 or 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. CENTRAL HEATING ; 
ELECTRIC LIGHT; GOOD WATER SUPPLY; SEPTIC TANK DRAINAGE. 
Stabling; Garages; 5 Cottages. Extensive and well-built Farmbuildings. Grass Tennis 
Court; Lawns; Shrubberies; Stream; 2 Kitchen Gardens; exceptional Dairying 


Grassland, Arable and Woodland. There is also a road frontage of nearly 2 miles. 


ABOUT 600 ACRES 
Shooting. Hunting. Golf. Polo. 
TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD; OR TO LET, FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (38,500.) 


ADJOINING WINDSOR GREAT PARK 


OCCUPYING A GLORIOUS SITUATION ABOUT 250 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


FACING SOUTH AND WEST, ON SANDY LOAM SOIL. 


The brick-built Residence has had large sums of money expended upon it during 
the last few years and is now in excellent order. 








ri it 


pe aore Cua 


i Hi ‘uy (eng 
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It is approached by a drive and contains: Entrance hall, lounge, 2 reception rooms, 
16 bed and dressing rooms, and 5 bathrooms. 


Companies’ electric light and gas; central heating; ample water supply ; 
modern drainage. Stabling and Garage. 3 Cottages. 


The pleasure grounds are laid out in spacious lawns; tennis or croquet lawn; enclosed 
by yew hedges, herbaceous borders, the whole extending to 


ABOUT 5} ACRES. TO BE SOLD OR LET UNFURNISHED 
Further particulars from the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (16,344.) 
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sated aaa a NICHOLAS Totegraphie Addresses: 


** Nicholas, Reading.’’ 
Regent { 9293 (Established 1882) ‘* Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 


LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
I, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD. PICCADILLY. W.1. 


TWO UNIQUE OLD-WORLD PROPERTIES WHICH HAVE JUST COME INTO THE MARKET 








BERKS 
ON THE CHILTERN HILLS , 1 F J — if Ch h. Sh 1 Stati if the electrified 
7 ‘ , u Oops ane ation 0, ne electrifter 
AB OVE HENLEY " ee Y Paitoay (W aterloo 60 aan ’. ‘ Several fete lass Golf Courses handy. 
Huntercombe Golf Course, 10 miles. Harpsden, 2 miles. Reading, 4 miles y 
(London 40 minutes). Buses near. 


FREEHOLD 
OLD-WORLD COUNTRY HOUSE 


Quiet situation with far-reaching views, facing South. 


Accommodation 
JACOBEAN OAK PANELLED LOUNGE. 
CLOAKROOM. DRAWING ROOM. DINING ROOM. STUDY. 
GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES WITH SERVANTS’ HALL. 


7-8 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS 
(4 with basins). 
aiid A FASCINATING OLD FARMHOUSE 

(COMPLETELY MODERNISED). 





PRETTY GARDEN, ORCHARD, PADDOCKS OAK PANELLED LOUNGE HALL. LARGE DRAWING ROOM. 


IN ALL STUDY. DINING ROOM (oak panelled). 
EXCELLENT OFFICES WITH MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 
1 
15% ACRES 7 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 3 BATHROOMS. 
SMALL FARMERY. STABLING AND GARAGES. BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD GARDEN 
ar Te is % , * Ne oly «+ ; Q ” yh 
Main Water. Main Electric Light. Central Heating. Hard Tennis Court and Paddock ; in al! 3 ACRES 


2 Barns. Stabling (now used as Stores). Garages. 


PRICE £6,000 (FREEHOLD) All Main Services and Central Heating. 
OR RENT, UNFURNISHED, ON LEASE £300 P.A. PRICE £6,000 (FREEHOLD) 


Apply : Messrs. NICHOLAS Stati fi eading. ; i 
PPN fecers CHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 











arvevanor” $2 WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1. 





SUSSEX—HIGH UP COTSWOLDS. 700 FT. UP 


CLOSE TO STATION. 


Occupying a well-sheltered position. Main line station (14 hours to Town) within a drive. 
. : es ‘ ae e: F. 


em 












A GEORGIAN "RESIDENCE A MODERNISED STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Situated in a Park of 40 Acres. containing 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, hall and 3 reception rooms. 
17-18 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Main services. Central heating throughout. 
STABLING, GARAGES. LODGE. 2 COTTAGES. PLEASANT GROUNDS. Fitted basins. Electric light to aoe, = Model Farmbuildings. 
FOR SALE OR TO LET FURNISHED GARAGE. COTTAGES ING. GOL POLO. 


PRICE £8,000 WITH 170 ACRES (or without the Farm). 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 





Winkwortu & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 





SURREY DORSET 
____1 mile from Main Line electric trains. 28 MILES WESTWARDS OF LONDON 500FT. UP IN LOVELY OPEN COUNTRY. 


A LARGE MANSION 


WITH LAND OF 
10 UP TO 90 ACRES 


AS MAY BE REQUIRED. 








A MOST ATTRACTIVE LABOUR-SAVING FOR SALE AT LOW PRICE AN INTERESTING STONE-BUILT 
MODERN HOUSE OLD MANOR HOUSE 
with a delightful view. Light soil. 9-10 bedrooms, having 12 bed, 4 bath and 4 reception rooms. Central 
4 bathrooms and 4 reception rooms. Every 1939 comfort. si : heating. Stabling for 15. Fishing and Shooting on 
Pleasant Grounds of 8 Acres. Agents, WINKWORTH & Co., estate of 1,000 ACRES. 
TO BE LET OR SOLD 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. TO BE LET OR SOLD 








Agents, WINKWORTH & Co., Mayfair, W.1. Agents, WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 





HERTFORDSHIRE 
VIEWS OVER ADJOINING GOLF COURSE 


Occupying a choice position. 
The Modern’ Brick 
and Tile Residence is 
situate 400ft. up 
facing South. It 
stands about 150ft. 
back from the road 
and contains : Lounge 
and 2 reception 
rooms, 8 bedrooms 

and 3 bathrooms. 

Modern Central 

Heating system. 
Companies’ — electric 
light, power, gas and 
water. Main Drainage. 
Garage for 2 cars. 
rock garden, waterfall, 
herbaceous — borders, 
vegetable garden. 

ABOUT 2% ACRES. To be Sold Freehold 
Or would be Let Furnished or Unfurnished 

Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Squaie, W.1, (38,483.) 





Grass tennis court, 


CHILTERN HILLS 


Chalfont St. Giles 
BEAUTIFUL OLD FARMHOUSE 


which has recently 
been entirely _re- 
modelled and added 
to at a cost of over 
£20,000. 

3 reception rooms, 
6 principal and 3 
servants’ bedrooms, 

4 bathrooms. 

Central heating 

throughout. 
Electric light and all 
modern conveniences. 
Garage for 2 cars. 
Gardener’s Cottage. 
Beautifully laid - out 
Grounds, herbaceous 
borders, well-matured 

rock garden, 

44%, ACRES 

To be Let, Furnished or Unfurnished 
With immediate possession, or would be Sold Freehold 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,389.) 








SAVERNAKE FOREST DISTRICT 


400ft. up, commanding lovely views over the Downs. 
AN OLD RED BRICK-AND-TILED HOUSE 


Dating from 
XVIIth Century. 
4 reception rooms, 12 
bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms 
and offices. 


Company's electric 
light. Water laid on. 
Central Heating. 
Double Garage. 
Gardener’s Cottage. 
Old-fashioned — Gar- 
dens area feature, and 
include tennis court, 
lily pond, orchard, 
kitchen garden and 
meadowland. 





FOR SALE WITH 26 ACRES 
Hacking. Hunting. Golf. 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (17,296.) 





ADJOINING SURREY COMMONS 


Exceptional Opportunity 
DELIGHTFUL OLD TUDOR HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Dating from the 
XVIIth Century, 
mellowed with age, 
and containing much 
old timbering. 
4 period reception, 
7 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 
Companies’ electricity 
water and gas. 
Range of Picturesque 
Buildings. 

Old thatched Barn. 
Garage for 2 cars. 
Old-world gardens, 
some fine trees, 
herbaceous — borders, 
kitchen garden; 

pastureland. d 








ABOUT 17 ACRES 
Could be divided. Low Price. Might be Let. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (36,875.) 





Sole Agenis : 





BUCKS 


Lovely Chiltern Country 
Within a few minutes of Main Line Station 


CHARMING 
MODERN HOUSE 
which has been the 
subject of a consider- 
able expenditure re- 
cently, and is now 
fitted with every latest 
labour saving device. 
2 reception rooms, 
* 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 

rooms, 
Companies’ Electric 
Light and Water. 
Central Heating. 
Garage for 2 cars with 
flat over, 
Gardener's Cottage. 
Charming Gardens 
and Grounds and 
Woodland. 


ABOUT 14% ACRES. For Sale Freehold 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,297.) 





Agents: 





CHILTERN HILLS 


Beautiful position about 600ft. above sea level with fine views. 
Between Chesham and Tring and about 25 miles from London. 
AN ATTRACTIVE 
COUNTRY HOUSE. 
3 reception, 9 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 
bathrooms, 


Company’s Electric 
Light. 


Central Heating. 


Stabling and Garage 
Premises. 


2 Cottages, 
Attractive Gardens 
and Grounds — and 

Paddocks, 

7 OR 39 ACRES For Sale Freehold. 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,440.) 





Agents: 





SUITABLE FOR 
BUSINESS OR INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES 


Berkshire. 5 miles from Important main line junction. 


A Tudor-style 
Mansion. 
4 reception rooms, 
19 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
Electric Light. 
Company’s Water. 
Central Heating. 
Lodge and Cottage. 
Garage. 
Inexpensive Grounds, 
tennis lawn, kitchen 
garden and parkland. 


ABOUT 
23 ACRES 


To be Sold Freehold or Let Unfurnished 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (18,439.) 











SURROUNDED BY 


HOLMWOOD COMMON 


3 miles S. of Dorking, beautiful unspoilt country, lovely views 


Extremely well- 
appointed HOUSE, 
occupying a secluded 
situation. 
% reception, billiard 
room, 9% bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, offices. 
Central heating. 
Companies’ water and 
electricity. 
Modern sanitation. 
Garage, 3 Cottages. 
The Gardens are a 
very attractive 
feature, terrace, rose 
garden, tennis and 
croquet lawns, 
kitchen garden. 
ABOUT 
2% ACRES 
For Sale Freehold. 
Agents: Mr. JAMES G. W. BARKER, 39, Maddox Street, W.1; and Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (86,392.) 


Would be Let Furnished. 








bp gy 
Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 


Telegrams: 


Galleries, Wesdo, London. 











(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on page iii.) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (15 lines). Telegrams: “ Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 


SOMERSET 


IN A DELIGHTFUL AND FAVOURITE DISTRICT, ABOUT 1 MILE FROM STATION. 


A MOST CHARMING PICTURESQUE CONVERTED FARMHOUSE 


ON HIGH GROUND COMMANDING FAR-REACHING VIEWS OVER THE DORSETSHIRE DOWNS. 











— OWN ELECTRIC LIGHT, 

LOUNGE HALL. Co.'s available. 

COUNCIL'S AND OWN WATER 
SUPPLY. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


10 BEDROOMS. 


2 BATHROOMS and GARAGE for 3 cars. 


STABLING for 5. 
COMPLETE OFFICES. 
Man’s room. 





ATTRACTIVE GARDENS AND GROUNDS WITH TENNIS LAWN, VALUABLE RICH PASTURE LANDS; in all about 
115 ACRES 
HUNTING WITH SEVERAL PACKS. 
TO BE SOLD 


Recommended from personal inspection by the Agents: 
HAMPTON «& SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (W.47,597.) (REGent 8222.) 


NORTH DEVON COAST FOR SALE BY ORDER OF EXECUTORS. 
Adjoining Sands and Sea. A few miles from Westward Ho AT A TEMPTING PRICE 


and Saunton Golf Course Between Reigate and Dorking. In unspoilt country. 


UNSURPASSED VIEW. YACHTING. BATHING. 22 MILES FROM LONDON 
: 7" FURNITURE SALES 


In Private Residences Only 
TOWN OR COUNTRY 
HAMPTON & SONS 


have held the Record number of Sales 
for many years. 


VALUATIONS 
fo 
PROBATE, INSURANCE, DIVISION. 
HAMPTON & SONS 


























EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-EQUIPPED “See ae pment canr ga Very Attractive FREEHOLD RESIDENCE. 4 reception, 
HOUSE aiaumeeanmeniiel Braga nari billiard or dance room (42ft. by 20ft.), 8 bed and 3 dressing 
7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, gun room, 3 reception rooms FU RNITL RE, BOOKS, SILV ER, rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
(42ft. by 20ft., 20ft. by 18ft., 27ft. by 12ft. 6in.). or WORKS OF ART, ete. Co.'s electric light and water. Main drainage. 
Central heating and all main services. Modern hot water - GARAGE, STABLING, LODGE, 
and cooking appliances. ADVICE FREE ON APPLICATION. BUNGALOW, ete. . 
3 ACRES with Tennis. (Telephone: REGent 8222.) SINGULARLY CHARMING GARDENS 
with fine old trees and shrubberies, tennis court, etc., 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE sloping to a SMALL STREAM. In all 
OR MIGHT BE LET. ABOUT 2% ACRES 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington 
James's, SW. (€.25,290.) (REGent 8222.) Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (REGent 8222.) 





BY ORDER OF EXECUTORS. SURREY —HANTS BORDERS 


FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICE OR WOULD BE LET. 
A VALUABLE SMALL ESTATE HISTORICAL PROPERTY IN A FAMOUS BEAUTY SPOT 
OF ABOUT 60 ACRES 


37 miles London. Golf, Shooting, Hunting, ete. 





A FINE OLD ADAM MANSION 








Beautifully a a Re Fan ay part, yet as Thoroughly modernised and redecorated in last 12 months. 
o LES 
Lounge hall, period staircase, 4 reception rooms, billiard or ball room, 15 principal 
CHARMING TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE bed and dressing rooms, staff rooms, 6 modern bathrooms. 
Hall, lounge, dining, library and billiards room, 9 bed and dressing and 3 bathrooms, . P . r 
complete offices. Central heating. Main services. 
Co.'s water. Own electric light. Part central heating. GARAGE. STABLING. 3 COTTAGES. 
'TAGES 3 GARAGES. STABLING AND OUTBUILDINGS. Hard Tennis Courts. Squash Court. Swimming pool. 
Lov ELY GARDENS, ornamental pene, — one other lawns, kitchen garden, LOVELY OLD GROUNDS, woodlands, parklands, stream, ete.; in all about 
grass and woodlanc 
CENTRE OF OLD SURREY AND BURSTOW HUNT. 70 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
: Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (8.14,062.) (REGent 8222.) 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (8. 49,319.) (REGent 8222.) 





Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON (Phone 0081) and HAMPSTEAD (Phone 0082) 
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Telephone No.: 
Regent 4304. 


OSBORN & MERCER 


COUNTRY LIFE. vii. 


Telegraphic Address: 
** Overbid-Piccy, London.”’ 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 











Charming Old House Near Berkshire Downs 


About an hour from London. 





Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
8 bedrooms (with lav. basins), 
3 bathrooms. 


Main Electricity and Water. 


Central Heating. 


Cottage. Matured Gardens. 


4 ACRES. 


For Sale by OSBORN 
and MERCER. (17,065.) 


700ft. up on _ beautifully 
wooded hills, amidst unspoilt 
country near Sevenoaks. 


EASY DAILY REACH 
OF LONDON 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 


Modern Conveniences. 
Stabling, ete. 
Finely Timbered Gardens. 
PARK AND WOODS 
£4,500 30 ACRES 


Agents: 


OSBORN & MERCER, 
(M.2135.) 

















CHILTERN HILLS 


Unspoilt surroundings with panoramic views. Near small town. 
Approached by long carriage drive with Lodge. 


DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
8 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Modern conveniences. 


Stabling. 


Hard Tennis Court. 


20 Acres 


For Sale by OSBORN 
and MERCER. (14,131.) 





TWO HOURS 
FROM TOWN 


DORSET 


Excellent Hunting centre, near Main Line Station. 


Well Appointed Country House 





standing 350ft up in matured gardens and park 

with avenue carriage drive and Lodge. It has 

4 reception, 12 bed and dressing rooms (with 

fitted lav. basins), 2 bathrooms, usual offices 

Main Electricity and Water, Central Heating. 
STABLING, 3 COTTAGES, 
Finely Timbered Old Grounds and 

Park of 50 Acres 


For Sale at the very moderate price of £10,000, or with 5 Acres for £8,000 
Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER. (15,890.) 

















SOMERSET 


Secluded, amidst finely timbered old 
Grounds of about 10 ACRES. 


ONLY £1,900 


In good social and Hunting district, a 
* safe’’ rural area, near good town in 


NORTHANTS 
For Sale, 


GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 
An Old Manor House 


with Lounge, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 


bathroom. Modern Conveniences, etc, . 
of 9 bedrooms, ete. ; all modern 
STABLING. GARAGE, appointments. 
Wel'-timhered Oll Gardens of Stabling, Cottage, ete. 
2 Acres BOUNDED BY RIVER WITH 
TROUT FISHING. 


Early Inspection advised. 
(M.2122.) (M. 2125.) 











ABOUT AN HOUR FROM LONDON. 
Centrally placed, approached by 2 carriage drives with Lodges. 


ie 
LS: 


Charming, 
Georgian House 


Lounge Hall, 4 reception, 
& bedrooms, ete. 


Electric Light. 
Central Heating. 





Main Water. 


Well Timbered Park of 90 Acres 


For Sale or to Let by OSBORN & MERCER. (16,824.) 








Up-to-date Country House near Winchester 
Close to Downs and Golf Course. Fishing in district. 


Secluded, amidst charming 
Matured Gardens and 
-asture. 


4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms. Main Electricity. 
Central Heating. 
STABLING. 
SQUASH COURT. 


60 Acres 


For Sale by OSBORN 
and MERCER. —_(17,122.) 














£4,750 SURREY HIGHLANDS 
700ft. up. South aspect. Extensive views. 
4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 


3 bathrooms. 


Up-to-date. Labour- 
saving. Main Services. 


Central Heating. Parquet 
Floors. 


Fine Gardens, very well 
timbered. 5 ACRES. 


Agents, OSBORN and 
MERCER. (16,252.) 








UNSPOILED SURREY 


300ft. up, near West Sussex borders, within daily reach of Town, For Sale an 
Old House of Distinction, restored by Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A. 
Lounge Hall, 4 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Main Electricity and 
Water. 
Central Heating. 

2 Cottages. 
Secondary House. 
FINE GARDENS 

designed by the late Miss 
Jekyll. 
Pasture. Woods. 


105 ACRES 


Agents: 
OSBORN & MERCER. 
(16,911.) 

















DORSET IN PARKLANDS, ADJOINING DOWNS 
South aspect. Panoramic Views. Long carriage drive. 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms (with lav. basins), 2 bathrooms. 


GEORGIAN HOUSE. 
Electric Light. Central 
Heating. 
STABLING. COTTAGE. 
SQUASH COURT. 

11 ACRES 
Immediate Sale desired. 


Agents, OSBORN and 
MERCER. (17,085.) 





war } 
* bd? am. it 
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OSBORN & MERCER, “ ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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Telephone No. : 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS (owe 


Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) 12, Victoria Street, 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. a 





WILTSHIRE DOWNS 


24 miles Station and Golf. Fishing in district. 
1,200 ACRES SHOOTING ADJOINING. 
FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Redecorated and 
Modernised. 
12 bed, 4 bath, 4 
reception rooms, 
Electric light. 
Central heating. 
GARAGE. 
Stabling 5 (or more). 
3 Cottages. 
(Let at £200 p.a.). 








CHARMING 

GROUNDS, 
PASTURE AND 

” WOODLAND. 

TRY i ae” 128 ACRES 

TO BE LET FURNISHED. MIGHT BE SOLD. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A4.3471.) 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICE WOULD BE ACCEPTED FOR A QUICK SALE 





OR POSSIBLY AN UNFURNISHED LET COULD BE ARRANGED, 
A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, billiard room, 11 bed, 4 baths and vapour bath, splendid offices 
and servants’ hall. All modern conveniences. 2 lodges, garages, stabling, etc. 
CHARMING GROUNDS with SWIMMING POOL and PONDS. 
FREEHOLD WITH 123% ACRES 
SURROUNDED BY A PRIVATE ESTATE AND ONLY 23 MILES 
OF LONDON. WITHIN 1 MILE OF STATION. 
Inspected and very confidently recommended by the Sole Agents: 
TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.5018.) 


ADJOINING GOLF 17 MILES SOUTH 
A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE PROPERTY IN SECLUDED POSITION. 
Near two electric services to City and West End. 
COMPLETELY MODERN AND UP-TO-DATE HOUSE 
in course of erection, on site of previous house destroyed by fire, in LOVELY 
MATURED GROUNDS OF 6 ACRES, with hard court and natural woodland, with 
stream. The Residence will contain 7 bed and dressing, 4 bath, 4 reception rooms, 
and haveall main services, central heating and basinsin bedrooms. Garage. Pictur- 
esque thatched double-entrance Lodge. Completion is expected in December and, 
if purchased in time, the 
HOUSE WILL BE DECORATED TO PURCHASER’S REQUIREMENTS. 
Recommended by Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, 
W.1. (€.1425.) 











GEORGE 








ENTHUSIASTICALLY RECOMMENDED. 


WONDERFUL LITTLE RETREAT 


Unspoilt Country. 40 miles from London. 


THIS DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD MILL HOUSE 


Possessing great char- 
acter and beautifully 
modernised regard- 
less of cost. 
6 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2 reception rooms, 
white tiled kitchen, 
servants’ lounge. 
Electric light 
throughout. 
GARAGE, 
Swimming pool. 
Very Picturesque 
Garden intersected by 
mill stream. 
Fully stocked Trout 
Pool (Fish of 4 Ib. 
have been recently 
caught.) wa 
Photographs and further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 
Street, W.1; or Messrs. MESSENGER & MORGAN, Tunsgaie, Guildford. (¢.1709.) 


£2,000 OFF THE PRICE TO EFFECT 
IMMEDIATE SALE 


AN EASY RUN TO NEWMARKET WITH EXCELLENT TRAINS AND WITH 
TROUT-FISHING IN THE GROUNDS. 

TO BE SOLD ‘ 

A most perfectly and 
tastefully appointed 
HOUSE, the subject 
of an outlay of 

thousands. 












11 bed and dressing, 

4 bath and 4 reception 

rooms, servants’ hall. 
All Co.'s services. 
Central heating. 


LARGE GARAGE 
and 2 superior 
COTTAGES. , 
BEAUTIFULLY-TIMBERED MATURED GROUNDS 
WITH RIVER INTERSECTING. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.5282.) 





Owner's Agents: 








wwe: TURNER LORD & RANSOM tres 


TURLORAN, Audley, 


London. 127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


(3 lines.) 





DELIGHTFUL 


HANTS South Aspect. View to Sea. 
SUSSEX 


Extensive Views. 
GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE 
11 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 

3 BATHROOMS. 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
SERVANTS’ HALL. 

Electricity, etc. 


2 COTTAGES, GARAGE. 











Gardens. Tennis L: . 
a ee OUTH DORSET «Charm of age; modern 
comforts. FOR SALE or TO LET, standing high be LET ¢ ror SALE. fi 
180 ACRES. in about 1 Acre. 5 bedtooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms. e LET and for SALE, from 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE Co.’s water and electric light. Immediate possession. 
(or with less Land, or up to 1,200 ACRES). FREEHOLD to COUNTRY SEATS, 
or might be Let Unfurnished on Lease.—Agents : TURNER 4 aes ee AR 
(Folio 15,671 & 16,577.) LoRp & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, W.1. (Gros. 283%.) will be sent upon receipt of requirements. 





THATCHED HOUSE SURREY 


HANTS. 
BUCKS. 
BERKS. 
OXFORDSHIRE 
HERTS. 


AND THE OUTER COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. 





A selection of Furnished and Unfurnished Properties to 





GARAGE. 
WEEK-END COTTAGES 











“koa, swe BENTALL, HO 


RSLEY & BALDRY ens’ Csss. 





SOMETHING EXCEPTIONAL!!! A PEARL OF BEAUTY IN AN EXQUISITE SETTING 





: PERFECT ORDER “THROUGHOUT. FOR 
Full details and photos from the Agents: BENTALL, H¢ 





PERFECT COPY OF A TUDOR MAN 
ieee cl nae Massive Oak Beams and Rafters. Stone Carved Open Fireplaces. 
LOUNGE HALL, 3 RECEPTION, 9 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, EXCELLENT OFFICES, MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. CO"S WATER. GAS AVAILABLE. CENTRAL HEATING. GARDENER’S COTTAGE. GARAGE. 

LOVELY GARDENS, 2 ACRES SURROUNDED BY CROWN LANDS. IMMUNE FROM DEVELOPMENT FOR ALL TIME. 
SALE FREEHOLD. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


id 


esos 


* 


Sos 


Cs 
a 





OR. 


CHOICE HAMPSHIRE POSITION 


Beautiful Staircase. Fine Panelling. 
“AGA” and EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE. 
STABLING. 








IRSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Kens. 0855.) 
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x 1%. 


Zumt CURTIS & HENSON nau 


** Submit, London.” 
LONDON 


TWO AND A HALF MILES OF DEVON SALMON FISHING 
BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED SMALL SPORTING PROPERTY 


COMMANDING SOUTH ASPECT OVER THE UNSPOILT COUNTRY. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS 














, 2 DRESSING ROOMS, 5 SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS, 





Electricity. Good water supply. Modern Drainage. 


GARAGE AND STABLING. 2 COTTAGES. HARD TENNIS COURT. 

Very pleasant Gardens and Grounds, well timbered and easy to maintain, beyond which is parklike pastureland bordering the river. 

Some of the finest Salmon-fishing in the district for 24, miles from both banks goes with the property. The land is let and produces an 
income of £160 per annum. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 259 ACRES 


Inspected and confidently recommended by the Owner's Agents, CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 








d 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. (For a School or other OXFORDSHIRE (near Reading, Wallingford and WILTSHIRE (6 miles from Salisbury).—QUEEN 
purposes.) About 60 miles north-west of London. Goring-on-Thames). WELL-FURNISHED HOUSE, ANNE HOUSE, comfortably furnished for private 
A very secluded HOUSE. 5 reception rooms, 20 bed- recently redecorated. 


) occupation or would provide ample room for office 
rooms, 7 bathrooms. Electric light ; central heating. 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Extensive Stabling and Garage. Up-to-date Laundry. 














staff or other similar organisation. 5 or 6 reception 
I Electric cooker and fires. Central heating. rooms and domestic offices, 23 bed and dressing rooms, 
Model Farmery. 6 Cottages. Pleasure Grounds with Garage for 2 or 3 cars. 7 bathrooms. Central heating; electric light ; excel- 
tennis courts. Rich grass park and woodland. ‘ ae en 5 : : lent water supply. 
In all 200 ACRES Garden of 4% Acres. — Vegetable produce for tenant. Cottage Railindad Cemaniia 
a sii To Let Furnished by the month, with plate and linen, T er Ki } eg i Shooti 3 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, or would be Let 9 gns. per week, landlord paying gardener’s wages. rout Fishing and shooting. 
Unfurnished or Furnished. 3,352.) (15,2254.) To Let Furnished for 6 months or by the year. — (5963.) 




















3, MOUNT STREET 


LONDON, W.1. | RALPH PAY & TAYLOR Telephones : 


Grosvenor 1032-33. 


SECLUSION IN HAMPSHIRE 


IN A BEAUTIFUL POSITION ON THE FRINGE OF 
THE NEW — if WITH SWEEPING VIEWS OVER 
NSPOILT COUNTRY 
A MOST Pn COUNTRY HOUSE 
BUILT IN THE STYLE OF AN OLD 
ESSEX MANOR HOUSE 
5 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
Electric Light. Company's Water. 
2 Garages. 
Delightful Inexpensive Gardens, 2 Paddocks. 


IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE, OR TO BE LET FURNISHED. 











Full details apply : 
RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


WEST SURREY 35 MILES LONDON BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
FOR SALE WITH 37 ACRES AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICE 16 MILES WEST OF LONDON 
AN EXQUISITE XIIth CENTURY HOUSE Amidst rural surroundings. Near Village. 




















MELLOWSD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Of great historical ' : . 
interest. Standing in lovely : 
One of the gems of — —— 
the county. oy a mam. 

Full of character, Panelled lounge hall, 
restored and modern- 2 reception, 6 bed- 
ized regardlessof cost. rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
4 reception, 8 bed- Company's electric 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. light, power and water. 

Central heating. 2 GARAGES. 

Main electricity. Superior Cottage, 

Gas and water. containing 5 rooms. 

Hard tennis court. Well timbered gar- 

Swimming pool. dens, orchard and 

ATTRACTIVE paddock. 

GARDENS AND 4 ACRES. 

MEADOWLAND. FREEHOLD ; ; 

JT th 
A SOUND AND SAFE INVESTMENT IMMEDIATE SALE DESIRED. 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 








——— ————————— 
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unaueieiin Gian,’ caine w.1 \ \ ILSON & CO. PO i lines.) 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 


ON OUTSKIRTS OF 


NEAR 
o LD-WORLD HERTFORDSH me " , . a a U RY ST. 


LOVELY OLD QUEEN ANNE MANOR EDMUNDS 


é in faultless order Easy reach of Newmarket. 


Oct. 28th, 1939. 











with all HISTORIC XVth 
Main services and CENTURY MANOR 
central heating. rich in old oak and character- 
istic features of the period, 
8 bedrooms. recently renovated at great 
cost. 


3 bathrooms, 
ae 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 
lounge hall, delightful reception rooms, 
3 reception rooms. Main electrivity, etc 














Garages. Cottage. GARAGES. 
Delightful but inex- Me! Mag nr with cuectont 
pensive gardens, rile ings anc 2 new ‘ottages 
hard tennis court, (let at £250 p.a.). 
paddock, nearly 350 ACRES 
3 ACRES. FOR SALE. 
FOR IMMEDIATE SALE OR BY AUCTION LATER Sole Agents: WiLson & Co., 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 14, Mount Street, W.1. 
Telephone: 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines) ” 
After 0 COUNTRY PROPERTIES. TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. INVESTMENTS. 


Livingstone 1066 2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.I (And at Shrewsbury) 








A GRAND POSITION IN SUSSEX 
AN EXCELLENT MODERN HOUSE 


Particularly weil fitted, enjoying panoramic views, and 7 miles from a main line station. London 45 minutes. 


HALL. 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
15 BEDROOMS. 
5 BATHROOMS. 

Every modern convenience. 
LODGE. COTTAGE. 
BUNGALOW. 

Fine Stabling and Garage. 
HOME FARMHOUSE AND 
FARMERY. 
GARDENS OF GREAT 
BEAUTY. 


intersected by running water. 


IN ALL 58 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


or would be 
LET UNFURNISHED. 





Sole Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 














UFFOLK, RECEPTION AREA.— COUNTRY AMBRIDGE.—2z2 bedrooms, 4 reception, 5 bathrooms, —For SALE, 
RESIDENCE, with possession. Lounge hail, 3 reception Gardens, tennis courts. 20 ACRES. RENT £300, Wooo ER SHRM oe ate City ; high 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom (h- and ¢.), billiard room and or would be SOLD £6,000.—Apply, C.G.A., Lrp., Carlton altitude. 2 ACRES GROUNDS with UNDERGROUND 
Com ee, Sue ane cuthuidings. Pleasure House, Lower Regent Street, S.W.1. SHELTERS. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, billiard 
) rong Nor mr aay Poort oy ati ~~ pg room; fine decorative condition; central heating. Suit 
Acres, eehold, + able rivate ‘sidence sti- > “pIT re Yarace f 9 etahii ‘ 
tution.—Apply, “ A.536," CounTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, HOME, HOSPITAL or SCHOOL. Garage for 2, stabling ; 


Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES] !0vely gardens. Possession by pong oe : 
. PERCIVAL SMITH, Land Agent, Ripon 274. 
S ‘ FETY 4 RE & (SEAFORD OUTSKIRTS). THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 














—Detached RESIDENCE. Price 2/6. FURNISHED. (bet m ' 
3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, central heated, lavatory O LET UN between ye anc 
basins all bedrooms. Oak stairs, floors and joinery. Frequent SELECTED LISTS FREE. Tr Hastings).—Delightful COUNTRY Rae dmg on mee 
electric trains to London. Immediate occupation. £1,975 road, near sea, and no traffic nuisance. Excellent views anc 
Freehold. Smaller Houses also available at Lewes.— RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., charming garden. Lounge, 3 reception, bath and 5 bed. 
RINGMER BUILDING WoRKS LTD., Ringmer, Lewes, Sussex. (Est. 1884.) EXETER. About 24 Acres. Yearly tenancy, orfor 3 years.—Sole Agents, 
Telephone : Lewes 300. JOHN BRAY & Sons, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 








By Direction of the Owner. 


WALSH HALL, MERIDEN, WARWICKSHIRE 
A PERFECTLY RESTORED XIVth CENTURY MANOR HOUSE 


IN THE HEART OF THE COUNTRY. 


Entrance hall, main hall, 3 reception rooms, 

7 bedrooms, 4 modernly equipped bathrooms, 

exceptional domestic quarters with staff sitting 
room, storage rooms, ete. 


fii : Central heatingeand constant hot water, main 
aaa) electricity and water. 

vill 

Blo 1, » 2 DELIGHTFUL LAKE AND 

- : WALLED GROUNDS. 

WH 

Walon DETACHED GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 


Chauffeur’s quarters. 
THIS DELIGHTFUL 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


is to Let Unfurnished for the duration of war. 


LEONARD CARVER & CO., 31, WATERLOO STREET, BIRMINGHAM 2. Tel.: Cen. 3461 (3 lines). 
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Telegrams: 
** Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.” 


Telephone No. : 
Mayfair 6341 (10 lines). 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





HANTS AND WEST SUSSEX BORDERS 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL PETERSFIELD DISTRICT. 
About 14 miles from the Station, with its splendid service of fast electric trains reaching London (Waterloo) in 70-75 minutes, 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE OF THE UTMOST SIMPLICITY 
(Designed by Leading Architect) 
STANDING ON THE MATURED WELL-TIMBERED SITE OF A FORMER HOUSE. 


Surrounded by one of the most beautiful 
Gardens of moderate size in this part of 
the country. 


COMPANIES’ ELECTRICITY AND 
WATER, 


Long drive with Lodge. 


South aspect over open country. 


ENTRANCE HALI HEATED GARAGE FOR 4 CARS, 
LIVING ROOM with Chauffeur’s Flat adjoining. 
4 - , a 
(30ft. by 20ft., with raised music platform). 


LIBRARY or SITTING ROOM, “a 
TOTAL AREA ABOUT 
8 BEDROOMS. 
27 ACRES 
4 BATHROOMS. 





TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD (or might possibly be Let furnished) 


Highly recommended from personal knowledge by the Owner’s Agents: 
Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (Folio 60,230.) 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT, 





NO COMMISSION REQUIRED WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BLOCK OF GOOD AGRICULTURAL LAND 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 


to show 3¥ to 4 per cent 


FOR PREFERENCE IN HERTS 
BUT MIGHT CONSIDER BORDERS OF 


ESSEX, BUCKS AND BEDS. 


GLOUCESTER, WILTS, 
SOMERSET and DORSET preferred 


A HOUSE OF 
GEORGIAN OR QUEEN ANNE PERIOD 


with no less than 10 bedrooms and about 
PRIVATE BUYER 


£30,000 to £50,000 available 


30 ACRES 


MUST ALSO BE WELL AWAY FROM 


NO RESIDENCE WANTED, DEVELOPMENT AREAS. 


AND LAND MUST BE LET. 


Please send particulars to Mr. CRAVEN, ¢/o JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 


Write to 6/294, JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. Square, W.1. 








FOR SALE OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 


IN THE EAST GRINSTEAD AND FOREST ROW DISTRICT. 


THE BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Approached by two drives from the main East Grinstead to Tunbridge Wells road. Stands 350ft. above sea level, in a finely-timbered, undulating Park 


of 70 Acres, with all principal rooms facing South. 


Company's Water and Electric Light. 
Central Heating. 

Modern Drainage. 
SQUASH COURT. 
STABLING, GARAGES. 
LODGE. COTTAGES. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 


sloping to the South, with Lake. 


The whole property is in perfect order, 
and the House has recently been the subject 
of a large expenditure. 

It contains :-— 

OUTER AND INNER HALLS. 
BILLIARD ROOM (38ft. by 23ft.). 
DRAWING ROOM (37ft. by 23ft. 9in.). 
DINING ROOM (31ft. 9in. by 25ft.). 


Also BOUDOIR, STUDY and 
GUN ROOM. 


Complete and up-to-date Offices, 


15 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 
5 BATHROOMS. Pi ae 





6 


wi cue ; 
pb il ha i VAS Toad 





OR THE HOUSE AND GROUNDS WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED 


and is most suitable for a Hospital, Nursing Home, etc. 


FOR SALE 


IN ALL ABOUT 
320 ACRES 
including a 
100-ACRE WOOD. 


Further particulars of the Agents: Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, BerkeleysSquare, London, W.1. (3806.) 








JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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BOURNEMOUTH: SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.L. FO xX & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. 


F 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S. HF vri re T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I., A. 
A oo -A.I, 
i. INSLEY-FOX. PASI. A.A.L. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON | _A. KILVINGTON F.A.LP.A. 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


ADJOINING ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL STRETCHES OF THE NEW FOREST. 
Close to good Yachting centre. Commanding views to the Isle of Wight. 


An Attractive Small 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE 


including an excellent Modern Replica of 
an ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE, 
with fine stone mullioned windows, etc., 
and containing : 
11 PRINCIPAL BED AND DRESSING 
ROOMS. 

STAFF ROOMS. 

3 BATHROOMS. 

4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
BILLIARDS ROOM. 
SERVANTS’ HALL. 

COMPLETE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


Company's water. Electric lighting. 
Central heating. 
EXCELLENT STABLING. 
GARAGES. 
CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE. 
LODGE. BUNGALOW. 

5 OTHER COTTAGES. 

Dairy. Heated Vinery. Peach Houses. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS. 


GROUNDS with choice woodland walks, 
ornamental lake, rose pergolas and 
gardens, lawns, excellent pasture lands, the 
whole extending to an area of about 


160 ACRES 





Price and all particulars may be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


OCCUPYING A SUPERB POSITION ON THE SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 
WITH DIRECT ACCESS TO THE BEACH. 
to the Needles, Isle of Wight and 


the Solent. Within a short dis- 
tance of an 18-hole Golf Course. 


TO BE SOLD, 
this well-built FREEHOLD RESI- 
DENCE of unusual construction, 
practically all the accommoda- 
tion being on the ground floor. 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, nursery, 
large drawing room, sun loggia, 
dining room, small study, servants’ 
sitting room, complete domestic 
offices. Company’s electric light, 
gas and water, main drainage. 
Garages and Cottage. Well-kept 
gardens and grounds with orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, tennis 
court, kitchen garden. 


THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 1% ACRES AND HAVING EXTENSIVE FRONTAGE TO THE BEACH. 
PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD 


Particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 











TO BE LET FURNISHED IMMEDIATELY FOR 
ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE HOUSES OF CHARACTER IN THE DISTRICT. ALMOST ANY PERIOD BY ARRANGEMENT. 


SOMERSET NEAR CORFE CASTLE, DORSET 


1 mile from the town and all supplies. 
In open country away from noise and traffic, commanding 


Situate just outside an important town, In a good Sporting and Social neighbourhood. fine views : easily run with small staff 


BLACKMORE VALE HUNT. 
TO BE SOLD 


THIS VERY DELIGHTFUL 
TUDOR RESIDENCE 


built in 1580, and recently entirely modernised 
by the present owner for his own oce upation at 
considerable cost. The whole is now in 
perfect condition and contains : 
10 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms, 
large lounge (about 40ft. long), dining room, 
study, servants’ sitting room, complete 
domestic offices. 





2 LARGE GARAGES STABLING. 
2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
All public services. An attractive Well-Furnished 
THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS SS ee 


containing: 6 principal and 4 servants’ bedrooms (all 


are a special feature of the property, and have with running water), 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 


been carefully laid out and maintained. The i ices 
* i ; % ample domestic offices. 
whole extends to an area of about Central heating, ao electric light, “ Aga” and electric 
2 ACRES cookers. 
3 Garages. Squash court. Hard tennis court. 
TTRACTIVE GARDEN. 
Price and particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. For further particulars, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 











SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 
OCCUPYING AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE POSITION WITHIN 2 MINUTES’ WALK OF THE SEA. 
CLOSE TO HARBOUR WITH EXCEL- 
LENT FACILITIES FOR YACHTING 
AND FISHING. 


2 SITTING ROOMS. 
SERVANTS’ HALL. 


GOOD OFFICES. 
18-hole Golf Course within half a mile. 
GARAGE. 


TO BE SOLD. 


All main services. 
THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE 
SMALL MODERN RESIDENCE 


THE GARDEN 


upon which a considerable amount of 
money has been spent, is well planted with 


of an unique design and in perfect order a variety of flowers. 
throughout. 


PRICE ONLY £1,475 


4 EXCELLENT BE MS. 
ENT BEDROOMS FREEHOLD 


BOXROOM. BATHROOM. 





Inspected and recommended by Fox & Sons, Estate Agents, Bournemouth. 








FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-50, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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HARRODS 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere. 
Riviera Offices. 


"Phone: Ken. 1490. 
’Grams: “ Estate 
Harrods, London.” 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 








ON THE KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS. | HOUR’S JOURNEY on 


AMIDST THE GRANDEST SCENERY SOUTH OF TOWN 


HANDSOME 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
In splendid order throughout and replete with central 
heating, parquet floors. Co.'s electric light and power. 
main water and approved drainage. 
Galleried hall, suite of fine reception rooms and heated 
Winter Garden and Palm Court, 7 principal bed and 
dressing rooms and boudoir, 7 secondary bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms, appropriate ground floor offices. 
Garages with rooms over. 4 excellent Cottages. 
Outbuildings. HOME FARM. 
Luxuriantly-timbered Grounds of great natural beauty, 
hard tennis court, walled kitchen garden, orchard ; 
ornamental lake with boathouse ; magnificent parkland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 100 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
VERY REASONABLE TERMS ASKED 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. CRONK, High Street, Sevenoaks; and HARrRops, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1. (Tele. : 


ONE OF THE SAFEST SITUATIONS IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND cA 


700ft. up, hidden in well-wooded country comparatively 
isolated, but within easy daily reach of London. 


A FINE HOUSE 
OF NOTABLE CHARACTER 
Commanding wonderful views over four counties, and 
almost adjacent to Walton Heath Golf Course. 
3 reception, sun lounge, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Electric light plant (main available). 
Co.’2 gas and water. 


GARAGE for 2. COTTAGE, 
Attractive grounds, hard tennis court, kitchen garden, 
adequate glass. Orchard and grassland. 


IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES 


THE IDEAL HOME FOR A FAMILY OF 
MEDIUM SIZE. 


Iustrated particulars and price from HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompion Road, $.W.1. 


OVER THE BROW OF THE CHILTERNS c.2 


3 miles from Tring. 





Kensington 1490. Eatn. 806.) 





Central heating. 





(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn, 806.) 





Amid Commonlands. 






PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 


4 RECEPTION, 3 DOUBLE BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. 
Also STAFF COTTAGE 
containing 2 bedrooms, sitting room, and bathroom, 
Main Water and Electricity. 
GARAGE and Workshop. 


GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF ABOUT 2 ACRES. 


£1,750 FREEHOLD 


Further particulars of the Agents: HARROoDs, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn, 809.) 


IN GERRARDS CROSS c.5. 





PICKED POSITION 


Quick Sale desired as Owner has purchased another House. 


SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
SUBJECT OF CONSIDERABLE OUTLAY ON PART OF VENDOR. 


4-5 BEDROOMS, 2 RECEPTION, 1 BATHROOM, CLOAKROOM, BOXROOM, 
LARGE LOFT, OFFICES, ETC. ALL CO’S SERVICES, 
DELIGHTFUL GARDEN 


PARTLY WALLED; IN ALL ABOUT % ACRE. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Inspected and recommended by HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 








SAFE PART OF SUSSEX COAST c.3 


Unique position, facing first-class Golf Course. 
PICTURESQUE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
with open outlook. 


LOUNGE HALL. 2 RECEPTION. 6 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. 


Modern Conveniences. 
WELLLAID-OUT GARDEN WITH ORNAMENTAL LAWN, FLOWER BEDS, ETC, 


“Re, a 
at eae 
. Ree BSE £2,500 FOR QUICK SALE 

TTA ifn mr ma 
HA veh i 4 Recommended by Harrops, Ltp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: 
. My Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 
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Telephone : 
Grosvenor 3231 (3 lines). 


COLLINS & COLLINS 


LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 


37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 





THAN EVER IT 
to have an 


NOW MORE 


UP-TO-DATE 
VALUATION 


of the FURNITURE, WORKS OF ART, 
PANELLING, MANTELPIECES, 


IS IMPORTANT 


INVENTORY AND 


and other FITMENTS in your 
TOWN OR COUNTRY HOUSE 


AN EXPERT STAFF OF VALUERS 
is maintained in this DEPARTMENT. 37; 


DECORATIONS, 


SUPPLIES; 
purposes; COT" 


SOLE AGENTS: 
South Audley Street, 





‘ 


EMERGENCY PREMISES IN SAFE AREA. TO BE LET 





PROBABLY ONE OF THE MOST SUITABLE HOUSES 
offering extensive accommodation for an IMPORTANT BUSINESS CONCERN, 
within 20 MILES of LONDON, adjoining a station (electric trains) ; about 25 WELL- 
PROPORTIONED ROOMS; 
deep and spacious cellarage for STRONG ROOMS and for storing 
TAGE, stabling and garage 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED FOR DURATION OF THE WAR 


Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, Estate 
London, W.1. 


SURREY 


central heating, main services, with ALTERNATIVE 
accommodation ; about 10 ACRES. 


Agents and Surveyors, 


(Gros. 3231.) 








39-41, BROMPTON 
ROAD, 8.W.3. 


STUART, HEPBURN & CO. 


KENSINGTON 


8877. 





SURREY. 


SUBSTANTIAL 


35 MINUTES WATERLOO 


Close to Main Line Station, 





MORTGAGE COULD BE 


Not overlooked. 


AN EXQUISITE SMALL HOUSE 
most lavishly equipped, facing South, with 
extensive views of downs from Newlands Corner 
to Hog’s Back. 

3 baths, 2 
TERRACE. 
Main services. 


ACRE, 


4-5 bedrooms, -3 reception rooms. 
SUN 

Partial central heating. 
CHARMING GARDEN of about % 
(Additional land available). 


BARGAIN. WAR-TIME 
PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 


ARRANGED. 








SCOTLAND. 
EITH & ANDERSON, LTD. 


"Phone : "Grams: 
Aberdeen 6720. ‘Estates, Aberdeen.” 
AUC TION EERS, EST AT E AND PROPERTY AGEN’ rs. 


‘COUNTRY PROPERTIES FOR SALE, 

TO BE LET FURNISHED AND UNFURNISHED IN 

ALL PARTS OF SCOTLAND. 

FARMS, CROFTS AND AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATES FOR SALE 


in the following Counties :— 


Aberdeen, Angus, Argyll, Ayr, Banff, Berwick, Clack- 
mannan, Dumfries, Fife, Inverness, Kincardine, Kinross, 
Kirkcudbright, Lanark, Midlothian, Moray, Nairn, 


Peebles, Perth, Renfrew, Ross, Roxburgh, and Sutherland. 
PURCHASE PRICE.—Normally Two-thirds of the 
price can be left on Bond in respect of the above. 
LAND IS THE SOUNDEST FORM OF 
INVESTMENT AT THE PRESENT TIME. 
A list of suitable subjects will be sent on receipt of 
requirements to: 
214, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN. 











PEACEFUL NORFOLK 
LOVELL’S HALL 
TERRINGTON ST. CLEMENT 


10 mins. Rail and’ Bus Stop. 7 miles from King’s Lynn. 


HARMING STONE AND BRICK RESI- 
DENCE, dated 1548, on three floors, approached 








by drive, well appointed, South and West aspect. Com- 
pany’s electric light and water. Usual offices, and Telephone: Telegrams 
Garage for 3 cars. About 2 Acres. 
2267 (2 lines). Brutons, Gloucester. 
Am ly, W. A. BARDELL, St. James Street, King’s = Gaew ene 
Lynn. 


BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., 


Estate Agents, Surveyors & Auctioneers, 
HAVE 


RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTIES 


TO BE SOLD OR LET 
IN 


Gloucestershire and adjoining Counties. 





ALBION CHAMBERS, GLOUCESTER 











LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
PROPERTIES WANTED 


AGRICULTURAL LAND WANTED 
FOR INVESTMENT 


(With or without a Mansion). 
REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 
in BLOCKS OF FARMS to absorb several TRUST 
FUNDS ranging from 


£25,000 UP TO £150,000 
GOOD PRICES will be paid and the 
remain undisturbed. 


Particulars to Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, 
Audley Street, London, W.1. 


Tenants will 


South 


FURNISHED HOUSES TO LET 


THE WHITE COTTAGE 
SEAVILLE DRIVE, PEVENSEY BAY, 


SUSSEX 


LOVERS NEWLY-FURNISHED HOUSE 
ITUATED ON THE BEACH. 


ectnena charming lounge, dining room, 

Ideal” boiler and refrigerator). 

Gas cooker. Main drainage. 
SUNROOF GARDEN. GARAGE. 

REASONABLE TERMS UPON APPLICATION. 

Can be viewed any time by appointment. 

8. PAZZI, 80, NORTH END, CROYDON, SURREY. 
*Phone : Croydon 1472. 





4 double large 
kitchen (with “ 


Electric light. 


VERY 





O BE LET (Furnished or Unfurnished), ASHBY 
FOLVILLE MANOR, Melton Mowbray.—Commodious 
dwelling ; 3 cottages ; best hunting district ; ample stabling ; 
electric light, central heating, gravity water supply ; extra 
land if required.—Particulars, EDMONDS, Pierpoint Street 





ENGLISH TIMBER 


Worcester. 





MESSRS. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, with their long experience of the 

can place experts at the service of Landowners to grade, measure and 
value Timber suitable for national requirements, also negotiate the sale to the very 
best advantage, and comply with Government Control Regulations. 
the moment enquiries for immediate purchase to include the freehold, if necessary, for 
Oak, 


Trade, 


parcels of Larch, Fir, 


They have at 


Beech, Elm and Ash. 





TIMBER DEPARTMENT, BRIDGE STREET, NORTHAMPTON (Tel.: 2615) 
and STOPS HOUSE, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.I. (Tel.: Gros. 181!) 











TO BE LET. 


Between NOTTINGHAM & GRANTHAM 


in the Belvoir Country. 





SEO Ot Cay 5 ee 
MODERATE. SIZED COUNTRY HOUSE 
with 21 ACRES. Entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, 
12 bedrooms and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, Good 
stabling. Garage accommodation and Bungalow. Shoot- 
ing over 2,000 Acres can be Let in addition, if desired. 
For further particulars, apply to Messrs. 
J. CARTER JONAS & SONS, 27, Market Hill, 
CAMBRIDGE ; or 8, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, 
London, S.W.1. 








WEST CUMBERLAND 





_ ey: 
SAFETY ZONE 
FOR. SA 1a —CHARMING OLD-WORLD RESI- 
DENCE known as 


MORESBY HALL 
Healthy situation on sea coast close to Lake District. 

3 Reception and 8 Bedrooms, and Usual Offices. 
Garage. Stabling. Large Gardens. Free from Chief. 
LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE. 

Address: Box 241, WHEELER’S ADVERTISING AGENCY, 

18, Pall Mall, Manchester. 











O LET (Shropshire-Montgomeryshire Borders; within 
easy reach of Shrewsbury).—Either Furnished or 
Unfurnished on a Lease. Attractive modern, medium-sized 
RESIDENCE, containing 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, excellent domestic offices. Electric light and 
power; Company’s water. Picturesque gardens and lawns, 
with commanding views of Montgomeryshire and the Shrop- 
shire Plains.—Particulars and permission to view from 
NORMAN R. LLOYD & Co., Estate Agents, Welshpool, Mont. 
("Phone : 70.) 


LLESMERE, SHROPSHIRE (near).—For SALE, 

with immediate possession, small COUNTRY HOUSE, 

with 4 reception rooms and 6 bedrooms, all usual offices, 

Garage and electric light. The grounds extend to nearly 

2 Acres and include 2 cottages.—FosTeR, Land Agent, 
Whitchurch, Shropshire. 
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5, GRAFTON ST., 
MAYFAIR, W.|I 
(REGENT 4685) 


MAPLE & CO., iro. 


TOTTENHAM 


COURT RD., W.|I 
(EUSTON 7000) 





LELANT, CORNWALL 


Adioining the Golf Club House. 





High up with lovely views. 


FOR SALE. 
THIS LUXURIOUSLY 
EQUIPPED HOUSE 
situate in Gardens of 1] Acres. 
It is very well built with solid oak floors and 
stairs, and contains: 

HALL (11ft. by 11ft. 4in.). 
DRAWING ROOM (22ft. 6in. by 16ft. 9in.). 
DINING ROOM (16ft. Sin. by 16ft.). 
SUN PORCH. 5 BEDROOMS. 
MODERN BATHROOM. 
COMPACT OFFICES. 

* Aga” Cooker, ete. 

GARAGE and OUTBUILDINGS. 
Lawns, rockery, matured shrubs and trees. 
Main electric light and water. 





Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
CHARMING CHARLES Ist HOUSE 


with oak beams and other nice features. 

Large drawing room, dining room, hall with old staircase, 
5 bedrooms, attic, bathroom. 
Companies’ electric light and water, 
Garage. Large Barn. 
LOVELY OLD-WORLD GARDEN 
Orchard, small pool. 

The property is situated in a rural part of HERTFORD- 

SHIRE, about 25 miles from Town, 

FREEHOLD, £2,500 


Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTbD., as above. 


MAPLE & CO. 
have an expert staff for carrying out 
SCHEDULES OF CONDITION OF PROPERTY 
REQUISITIONED. 

INVENTORIES AND VALUATIONS OF 
FURNITURE and EFFECTS FOR ALL PURPOSES, 
including 
PROBATE, INSURANCE and TRANSFER. 
Valuation Offices as above. 











29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


LONDON 


26, Dover Street, W.|! 


Central 9344 (6 lines) AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Regent 568! (6 lines) 





Probably a Unique Opportunity. 
AT THE TOP OF THE TOWN AND FACING 


THE FRIARS, WINCHELSEA 


ONE OF THE OLDEST HOUSES, FOR SALE OR TO LET 


3 RECEPTION. 4 BATH. 10 BEDROOMS. STUDIO. 


GARAGES WITH FLAT. 


| ACRE 


COMPLETELY MODERNISED AND IN EXCELLENT ORDER. 


Details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 


IN ROTTINGDEAN VILLAGE AND 
ADJOINING THE DOWNS 


A QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 





LLANGATTOK 


NEAR CRICKHOWELL 


OLD STONE VILLAGE HOUSE 
WITH OAK BEAMS. 


4 BEDROOMS. 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
Company's Water and Electri: Light. 
GARAGE. STABLING FOR 3. 
FREEHOLD PRICE £850 


Details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 


3 RECEPTION. 


CAERPHILLY 


SUITABLE FOR AN _ INSTITUTION 


15 ROOMS. 


8,000 FEET SUPER FLOOR SPACE, 


FREEHOLD PRICE £6,500 


Details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 


o> BATH. 


IN WALLED GARDENS. 


12 BEDROOMS AND STUDLO. 


GARAGES WITH FLAT. 


2 ACRES 


FOR SALE OR MIGHT BE LET UNFURNISHED 


Details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 


INVESTMENT 


3 DEVON FARMS 
WITH FISHING. 
3 FARMHOUSES AND BUILDINGS, 
252 ACRES 
LET AT £235 PER ANNUM. 


FREEHOLD PRICE £4,500 


(INCLUDING TIMBER) 


Details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 








as above. as above. as above. 
Ee on Lease for 3, 5 or 7 years, MORASTON 
DICESTERSHIRE. CHANNEL ISLANDS, Etc. doveo tome 24 miles from Ross-on-Wye, containing 


HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
LAND AND HOUSE AGENTS 











HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.|1. 
Business Established over 100 years. 














CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


ERSEY (in quiet sheltered bay ; 4 miles from town).— 
A 12-ROOM BUNGALOW and 5-room cottage, on 
2-acre site, on coast; all modern conveniences. For SALE 
Freehold.—WOODHAM SMITH & BORRADAILE, 5, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C.2. 


4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, ete. Electric 
light, ample water, modern drainage, attractive garden, 
2 cottages, with 21 Acres of meadowland.—F¥or turther 
particulars apply, H. K. Foster, 129, St. .OWen Street, 
Hereford. 





ALISBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS. 
MYDDELTON & M AJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 
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EMERGENCY DECORATING 


AND 


FURNISHING 


ENQUIRIES WILL RECEIVE IMMEDIATE 
ATTENTION 


WHITE ALLOM 


43, NORTH AUDLEY STREET, TELEPHONE : 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.|I MAYFAIR . 1217—1219 
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| Sandeman’s Scotch Whisky perpetuates 

for us those qualities of skill, perfect 

balance and character so admired by 
our forefathers. 


SANDEMAN 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
The King of Whisk les 




















INSTALLATION 


The Home Lift can be installed 
in 4 days, including the small 
amount of builder’s work. 


[ RUNNING COSTS 


Average power consumption is 
§00 watts and the car takes about 
4 minute to travel from one floor to 
the next, so that each trip costs a 
fraction of a farthing. 


| SAFETY FACTOR 


Contains all the safety devices of a 
high-grade passenger lift. Car 
stops immediately on meeting the 
slightest obstruction when descend- 
ing. Lifting capacity is ample for 
2 adults. 





























“Lift working well; we are very pleased with it.” 


Send for leaflet giving full particulars, illustrations and prices. 


HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS LTD 


HASKINS WORKS, WALTHAMSTOW, LONDON, E.17 
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Bassano 38, Dover St., W.1. 
MISS EVERARD AND LORD NEWTOWN BUTLER, AT RATCLIFFE HALL, 
LEICESTERSHIRE 


Miss Bettyne Ione Everard is the only daughter of Sir Lindsay Everard, M.P.. D.L.. and Lady Everard, 
of Ratcliffe Hall, Leicestershire, and Lord Newtown Butler, of the Leicestershire Yeomanry, the elder son 
of the Earl and Countess of Lanesborough; their engagement was recently announced 
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FIGHTING FIT 


OBODY with the right sort of patriotism wishes 
to escape his proper share in the national effort. 
A willingness to go without, when going without 
is part of the strategy exercised on the home 
front, a willingness undiluted by grudge or grumble, is a 
personal contribution to the common effort that all can 
make, and nearly all are making. It involves no risk. Here 
and there a dissentient croak, directed at the severity of 
this restriction or reviling the decision which removes that 
means of self-indulgence, momentarily breaks in upon the 
hearty unanimity of an optimistic nation righteously at war ; 
but, happily, the sound of rancour is generally swiftly re- 
duced to shamefaced silence. On the other hand, it is 
entirely compatible with the national good and in no way 
impairs the virility of the will to fight and win, that when 
opportunity is offered us to see or do something whereby 
our minds and thoughts are lifted away from their habitual 
preoccupations, such opportunity should be eagerly seized. 
The coming of the war put an abrupt end to one of the very 
best cricket seasons of recent years. Football never got 
into its stride, and is still not quite sure of its feet. Hunting at 
one time looked like ending with the first cubs, and racing was 
hardly to be thought of. It could not be helped : we braced 
ourselves to fight with even less fun than we had hoped 
might come our way. We are beginning to find, however, 
that up to a point we are able to fight and play at the same 
time, though the play—at least, at present—may not always 
be easily come by or desperately serious when at last it 
is found and enjoyed. 

This issue of Country Lire, like many of its prede- 
cessors, is very largely concerned with the sports that a man 
shares with horses, or, at least, with the two most important 
and generally popular of such sports, hunting and racing. 
A month ago it seemed quite possible that few of us, unless 
they were in uniform, would mount a horse again for many 
a weary month ; but here in war-time is a CouNtrY LIFE 
that is not only able to publish a full-length account of a 
full-blooded race meeting at Newmarket, but experiences of 
hunting, howbeit in modified form, that one horseman at least 
has enjoyed, and a summary of the plans that have been 
made to keep hunting going at least for the time being. 
For neither racing nor hunting can be regarded as recreations 
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alone. Each is the concomitant of a great national industry, 
and, let us make no mistake, if we chase dull care by means 
of a day on the turf or in the saddle, we are given these 
privileges primarily because, without them, bloodstock 
breeding would perish as surely as the fox would flourish at 
the expense of the farmer. We are indeed fortunate who 
can snatch a day’s healthy happiness with a clear conscience 
and it is something for which to be devoutly thankful. 
Having been fast over rough country yet again, or seen the 
winner led in, or lost—just once more !—whatever the sum 
may have been to the ever-triumphant bookmaker, it is with 
a mind refreshed and a determination deepened that we can 
turn our eyes again to the grey North Sea, the pitted fields 
of the Western front, the lowering autumn skies in all of 
which danger lurks and where at last, as we must believe, 
victory for the cause we cherish shall be achieved. 

In our view it will be achieved the more quickly and 
the more decisively for these innocuous respites. Those 
of us with personal recollections of the last war probably 
recall incidents in football and cricket matches, rounds of 
golf or untrammelled hours of fishing not so remotely distant 
from the base camp, as vividly as those grimmer and more 
frequent experiences when danger and death led the 
opposing team. Indeed, a writer in this issue provides a 
diverting account of fox-hunting in the Balkans with the 
Struma Valley pack, hunting certainly in an unpromising 
and definitely ferocious country, but hunting for all that. 
There were regions in France, too, where football was 
played on the grand scale and where cricket was sometimes 
more likely to be interrupted by an air-raid alarm than by 
rain. And failing the accepted means and opportunities 
for sport, it has never been beyond the British soldier to 
devise his own pastimes and methods, even when they have 
only been fishing from a rowing-boat with depth charges 
in the shape of hand-grenades, or letting loose a dozen 
rounds of machine-gun fire from a front-line trench into 
a multitude of homing geese at dusk. And what is good 
for the man at the front is good for the man at home. 
While sanity and safety demand that the gathering of 
great crowds should be discouraged, the eagerness with 
which people do gather as and when they may shows how 
keenly sport is sought as an antidote. We are led to 
believe that there is not likely to be such widespread and 
general buying-up of horses as took place in the last war, 
and so it seems that, where Hunt secretaries have been 
able to make the necessary plans, full many a hunting man 
who feared a blank season may be able to count on many 
a good day with hounds after all. And that is very much 
to the good, for reasons also quite outside the physical 
enjoyment of hunting. The games of Association football 
which are being arranged between Service elevens and 
elevens of professional players are providing good sport and 
greatly helping charity ; and no man who is really strong- 
minded and has a clear conscience need be ashamed to be 
seen with his golf clubs or fishing gear at the week-end. 

One other aspect of this matter is more directly con- 
cerned with our men in the Forces. Very soon in small 
numbers they will begin to come home on leave. They 
will want opportunities for sport and the particular form 
of it which in times of peace is their habitual recreation. 
It is for those at home, who have it in their power, to create 
the opportunities. Already many Hunts have undertaken 
to provide officers on leave with a day’s hunting with no 
cap, and the secretaries of golf clubs are offering the use 
of their courses and waiving the green-fee. These are 
excellent examples, and it is much to be hoped they will 
be followed elsewhere. The more reasonable recreation 
and healthy exercise we can get, on whatever front we may 
be serving, the fitter shall we be for the terrific task in hand. 
It demands that we shall above all be fit in mind as well 
as body ; indeed, this time we have all to be fighting fit. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” ABROAD 

As our readers are aware, restrictions have been imp d on the d 
by post of printed matter to certain neutral countries, and copies of ‘‘ Country 
Life’ now be ted by private individuals to Italy, Holland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Denmark, Guttseriand, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Sweden, Japan, 
China, Norway, Russia, the Baltic States, Spain, Bulgaria, Siam, Poland, 
Rumania, Turkey, Greece, and Portugal. 

** Country Life,’’ however, holds the special permit which is necessary 
for the despatch of copies to neutral countries. if, therefore, readers having 
friends in the countries named to whom they wish to send the paper will 
communicate with the Publisher of ‘‘ Country Life ’’ at this office, arrange- 
ments will at once be made to carry ous their wishes. Copies can still be 
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South America, and to the serving bang 
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COUNTRY NOTES 


HE figures for road casualties during August and 

September show that the effect of the black-out, 

though as serious as the effect of a disastrous air- 

raid, is not altogether black. ‘The number of adult 
pedestrians killed has, unhappily, been almost tripled—- 
550 during September as against 168 in August. But the 
increase in the number of children is proportionately less : 
82 as against 70, and on unrestricted roads actually half 
the number of children were killed as in August, the 
increase (33 per cent.) being in built-up areas. ‘This 
shows that, in spite of evacuation, children in the country 
are being more carefully looked after. But as the days get 
shorter the need for greater care increases. Casualties 
among motor cyclists were up by about a third, but 
among cyclists by not more than a quarter, in spite of the 
large increase in novices. It will be interesting to know 
what effect the relaxation of lighting restrictions had since 
the middle of September, but of course that is not shown in 
these monthly returns. London ’bus drivers, who might 
be taken as an index to drivers generally, are reported to 
have made no complaints of undue strain as a result of the 
black-out and to be taking it largely as a matter of course ; 
on the other hand, there was a threatened strike of Glasgow 
*busmen, stated to have been an honest effort to prevent 
the rising number of fatal accidents. A speed limit of 
15 m.p.h. on restricted roads has been advocated by a 
magistrate, and would no doubt reduce the number of 
fatal accidents. On open roads the maximum speed for 
safety is certainly under 30 m.p.h. 


BRADSHAW IN WAR-TIME 

HIS week a great British institution has celebrated 

its centenary, since it was on October 19th, 1839, that 
there first appeared a little green book, bearing proudly 
the golden legend “ Bradshaw’s Railway ‘Time Table.” 
To-day there are certain short cuts to the mass of knowledge 
contained in the pages of Bradshaw, and it may not be quite 
so universally read as it once was, but its pale yellow cover, 
its print, which is the test of spectacles, and what Sherlock 
Holmes called its ‘terse and nervous vocabulary ”’ are 
still and for ever respected and familiar friends. It is sad 
that this festival should come at a time when trains have 
inevitably become fewer and slower and the service approxi- 
mates more nearly to that recorded in the original Bradshaw 
than for a long time. Still, we must not grumble, and we 
have lately been cheered by the restoration of cheap tickets 
and a promise of dining-cars and the possibility of light for 
reading in long-distance trains. It seems that the suburban 
traveller must for the moment be satisfied with the pin- 
point of blue light in the roof of his carriage. He at any 
rate gets an imposing view of the black-out, and can, 
incidentally, observe that this black-out is by no means 
wholly effective in the houses that look out on the railway 
line. Is it possible that the air warden does not fancy a 
walk along a railway embankment? If he took one, he 
would in some windows find food for thought. 


CAR LIGHTING 

HE flood of conflicting regulations, orders and counter- 

orders that affect car lighting seems to be subsiding 
and leaving motorists with the clear-cut necessity of obtain- 
ing one of the official or approved unofficial head-lamp 
shields. ‘There are a number of these now on the market, 
and among them the single great organisation which makes 
by far the most part of the electrical equipment for our 
motor cars has not been slow to come into the field. They 
have produced a very neat head lamp replacement unit, 
which is a combined shield and lamp rim. It has the 
outstanding advantage, from the point of view of conveni- 
ence, ease and speed of fitting, of being supplied as a com- 
plete direct replacement of the existing lamp rim and glass. 
The original glass and rim are removed complete and stored 
away ready for use in happier times, and the replacement 
unit is then slipped on in their place, no adjustments or 
modifications being needed. Certain modern cars have 
raised difficult problems when they are fitted with combined 
head and parking lights often countersunk in the wings. 


One of the most popular of these models is the Morris 
Eight Series E with its flush-fitting lamps, but Messrs. 
Lucas have designed a special instantaneous fitting shield 
for some of these mode!s. ‘There are also cheaper shields 
for fitting in place of the glass. 


RAT WEEK 

HEN every hundredweight of foodstuffs is of national 

importance, it is the more essential that the depreda- 
tions of rats should be reduced to the minimum. Combined 
effort is necessary for their extermination, and this yezr 
Rat Week (November 4th—-11th) must be taken seriously. 
Every method should be brought to bear simultaneously - 
rat-hunts, gassing, poisoning, trapping, and _ particularly 
the surrounding of ricks before threshing with four feet of 
wire mesh and two or three good dogs. It is worth spending 
6d. on the Ministry of Agriculture’s bulletin “‘ Rats and 
Their Extermination,” which contains a handy review of 
the various types of poisons on the market. Red_ squill 
baits are recommended for large-scale poisoning in the 
open, and varnish or rat-lime traps—strips of cardboard 
spread with the varnish—more particularly for infested 
buildings. ‘These will catch rats and mice for weeks on 
end, requiring no attention beyond replacing the bait 
removed with the corpses. Care should be taken to use 
a brand free from poison, which eliminates any danger of 
bait picked up by poultry or stock causing damage. 


SEEN FROM MY SADDLE 

If I could dip my pen in silver dew 

And use that stretch of country as my page, 

And fashion all my alphabet from shapes 

Of winding streams, green banks and long grey walls ; 

Then I would weave these symbols into words, 

With woods and lakes as pauses in my script, 

And use as blotting-pad the scented air. 

When finished, if the Fairies praised my task, 

My joy would be complete! For only thus 

Might folk like me make effort to describe 

The countryside I see—and ride—and love. 

STANISLAUS LYNCH. 
CHILDREN AND INNS 
HE improvement of the British inn has been a pleasant 
and noticeable feature of the last few years. Not only 

has the motor car brought back to the country inn the old 
glories of the road, to the great increase of its comfort as 
well as its profit, but the town inn has likewise gone up in 
the world and the word “ pub ”’ has attained to an altogether 
different and more friendly meaning. ‘There is, therefore, 
all the more to be said for a movement inaugurated by 
Dr. Cyril Elgood for the provision by inns of rooms or 
gardens where children should be allowed to go for refresh- 
ment and recreation. ‘That children should have to wait 
for their parents outside an inn, perhaps in cold and wet 
weather, is clearly not a good plan. At a time when any 
form of private entertainment must come largely to a stand- 
still the inn is likely to become more than ever a centre of 
communal life and a provider of that reasonable cheerfulness 
which is so important to everybody. It would still better 
fulfil these purposes if children, as well as their parents, 
could go and amuse themselves there, under proper restric- 
tions, and so many inns tend to-day to be on a large and 
gorgeous scale that the provision of children’s rooms should 
not be difficult. 


TO CROSSWORD SOLVERS 

HOSE of our readers who regularly submit themselves 

to the mental tortures prepared by the compiler of our 
crossword will already have noticed that the length of time 
during which they may be willing to endure the rack has 
been extended. ‘The time-limit for the receipt of solutions 
has now been postponed from Tuesday to Thursday morn- 
ing, for the benefit particularly of those who live in parts 
of the country where postal delays have been experienced. 
Already the result has been a marked increase in the number 
of stalwarts surviving the ordeal, and we take this oppor- 
tunity of calling attention to the two extra days of trial in 
case there are others who may be prepared to set their teeth 
and go through with it to the end. 
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A COUNTRYMAN LOOKS AT THE WAR 


THE BARLEY BIRD—DOGS’ DELIGHT—INTEMPERATE BUTTERFLIES—GROWING 
VEGETABLES—“ CASH AND CARRY” 


By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 


HE topic at a Dorset inn the other night was the not 

very unusual one of beer, and the fervent hope was ex- 

pressed that it would not get as thin and weak in this war 

as it did in the last. From beer we travelled by easy, 

pleasant stages to malt, then to the harvesting of barley and, 
finally, to the correct time to sow. Someone in the chimney-seat 
said barley ought by rights to have two fogs on it, and if you 
sowed in the middle of April you could count usually on two heavy 
morning mists after sprouting. 

‘“T don’t go by the calendar,” said another. 
what my faither telled me and I waits for the barley bird. 
I hears the barley bird I do sow my barley.” 

The barley bird is the local name for the wryneck, a shy 
and retiring cousin of the woodpecker, who is not nearly so rare 
as one imagines, for one can hear his urgent cry of “‘ quick-quick- 
quick”’ in most gardens that possess a little woodland. One 
wonders how far back in history this old Wessex custom dates ; 
probably to Saxon times, and possibly even to the ancient Britons, 
for barley is not a recent importation to England. The custom 
certainly goes back to the days when there were no printed 
calendars available, and when the countryman knew the time for 
sowing and harvesting by the arrival of migrant birds and by 
holy days ; hence the old habit that some country parsons deplore 
of setting aside Good Friday as the day for planting the main- 
crop potatoes. 

The barley bird, or wryneck, appears to concern himself 
with barley, for on his northward migration he makes his arrival 
in the deserts of Egypt coincide with the barley harvest there, 
and, having inspected it, goes on to see that it is sown in Great 
Britain. The Arabs, however, do not wait for him to tell them 
the time to harvest. The “ bird’ they are looking out for is 
the Government assessor of the barley tax, and the correct time to 
garner the corn is just before his arrival. 

“ Barley, ya sidi?”’ they say when questioned. ‘‘ Wallahi, 
this year it was so poor it was not worth harvesting, and so we fed 
it off with our goats.” 


“I bides by 
When 


* * 
* 


FEW days ago I met a small gathering of evacuees of a 

new variety who were spending the period of the war well 
away from the danger of the congested areas. ‘They were various 
small dogs at a big boarding-out kennels, and, as they belonged 
to owners who were willing to go to some trouble and expense 
on their behalf, they were obviously dogs that mattered. As one 
walked round the kennels, it was rather sad to notice ears go up 
sharp-pricked and tails wag furiously in the hopes that it was 
master coming to set the evacuees free, and then to see the ears 
go down again and the tails droop despairingly when it was 
realised that it was only a stranger of no interest whatsoever. 
They are very excellent kennels on a warm, sunny slope with a 
south aspect, the bill of fare is attractive, and there is a good view 
of a rabbit warren. Nevertheless it is a dull and boring life for 
those little autocrats whose every whim has been considered in 
the past, who own their own special chairs and cushions, and 
who possess a car in which they were wont to drive daily. 

Of course, it is all wrong to spoil dogs as most of us 
do, but if one has a weakness for the species it is extremely difficult 
not to do so, as some varieties insist on being spoilt. By spoiling 
I do not mean pampering to a ridiculous extent with knitted 
jumpers and special meals of spring chicken, but rather giving 
way to them over matters that they regard as routine and without 
which no day is complete. I met a man shooting last year who 
had to dry his retriever with a towel before he removed his own 
wet boots, otherwise the retriever was rather cold and distant 
with him for the rest of the evening. Then there was Rudyard 
Kipling who every evening in every weather had to take his two 
Aberdeens to a disused quarry where they bustled the rabbits 
about without any result, and then down to “ Puck of Pook’s 
Hill’ brook where they put the moorhens across to the other 
side. Without this ceremony it was not a day at all. Then 
there is the question of tit-bits at meals, a thing that cannot 
happen in kennels. Of course, tit-bits at meals is a most repre- 
hensible habit, and nobody does it in theory. The host says at 
dinner to the guest when the meat course comes round : 

“‘ Greatest mistake in the world to feed dogs at the table. 
They worry people, get the wrong sort of food, and break oyt in 
eczema.” 

“*T quite agree with you,”’ says the guest, furtively passing down 
a slice of sirloin to the waiting spaniel on his right. ‘“ It’s a bad 
habit, and I am always getting into trouble with my wife over it.” 

“So am I,” says the host, cutting off a two by two chunk of 
meat from the end of the joint and tossing it to the expectant 
Scottie, ‘‘ but to tell the truth she is very much worse than I am.” 

* * * 
(THE buddleia is a most obliging shrub. It seems to know that 
its spikes of mauve flowers are popular with butterflies, and, 
though six inches of these spikes are now brown and shrivelled, 


there is still a hint of bloom at the far end to attract those decora- 
tive sea-rovers, the Red Admirals. The Peacocks, Fritillaries 
and, very occasionally, a White Admiral had the best of the vintage 
in August and early September, but now they have vanished and 
only the Red Admirals remain to drink of the dregs. The Red 
Admiral, however, seems rather to like dregs if they are strong 
enough, for by nature he is the most dissolute of all our British 
butterflies, and is nothing more than a jolly old drunk. He flits 
over the few remaining blooms in the garden in a supercilious 
manner, as if they were unworthy of his mettle, and you see him 
getting to work in real earnest when he finds a suitable store of 
alcohol in rotten pears and apples. I happened on a large and 
spreading fig tree the other day where some of the unpicked figs 
were hanging in strips of fermented, “‘ over-proof ”’? and pre-war- 
strength fruit. These were covered with Red Admirals, who 
walked about with uncertain feet and wobbly wings, and lying 
on the ground beneath were a dozen or more in that stage known 
to the police as drunk and incapable. The budget was not worry- 
ing them, and in these days of 14s. 3d. a bottle one could not sup- 
press a slight feeling of envy. 


* * 
* 


HAYTER, the jobbing gardener who obliges gentlemen with 

an odd day like the proverbial charlady, so far from being out 
of employment through the rise in income tax, now finds it hard 
to oblige everybody. He cannot afford to fail his ‘ reg’lars,” 
but on the other hand there are many new-comers from the cities 
in the district, who wish to grow their own vegetables and who 
have large ideas about the standard daily pay of a jobbing gardener. 

“It’s extrorinary how these London people take no account 
of the season of the year,” he said, ‘“ nor for that matter the 
time it takes for things to grow. ‘They give you a sixpenny packet 
of Brussels sprouts seeds one week and expect to go and pick 
the sprouts the next, and it’s the same with potatoes. Mind you,” 
he added, “I don’t ’old with this ploughing up of lawns for 
potatoes. A lawn takes years and years to get some body in it, 
and the amount of potatoes a small lawn will grow ain’t going 
to worry old Hitler’s campaign much.”’ 

So far, except possibly for sugar, on which seasonal jam- 
making has made heavy demands, the war has caused no shortage 
of food whatsoever. Not only is there no difficulty in obtaining 
everything one requires, but the quality of various commodities 
seems to have improved. This is very marked in the case of bread. 
Apparently the bakers cannot obtain the very superfine flour 
they use normally, and are making do with something a trifle 
coarser. The result is delightful, as one gets now a loaf with a 
better flavour, more body in it, and with that crackly, hard crust 
that used to be a feature of the bread of twenty years ago. War- 
time bread is in every way a vast improvement on the dead-white, 
fluffy stuff baked in a tin that we have to put up with in times 
of peace. 

There is also lots of fresh fish, butter appears to be creamier, 
milk as good and plentiful as ever, and the Kenya coffee merchant 
maintains his supply, which seems to have a richer fragrance 
than usual. Perhaps the thought of our opposite numbers, the 
Germans, holding their noses while they drink a nauseating con- 
coction of roasted barley and acorns adds something to the aroma 
of the morning cup ! 


*,* 


O far, children seem to hold the view that war is a most delight- 
ful business, as it has brought an element of change into 
their lives, and change is always extremely fascinating to the 
youthful mind—at first. It is not only the children evacuated 
from the cities that approve of the new order of things, for the 
gardener’s small daughter said she was enjoying the war thoroughly. 
When pressed for an explanation, it transpired that this satis- 
factory state of affairs was due entirely to the changed school 
hours. 

““'The evacuated children use our school in the afternoon, 
and so we get a half-holiday every day of the week now. I hope 
they stay a long time, and I suppose they will if the war lasts.” 

Then there is the thrill to be obtained by other small children, 
who, instead of going to the county town in the family car—a dull 
and prosaic business—now have the unmitigated joy of travelling 
by omnibus. It is so delightful to sit between two total strangers, 
even if the one on the right is a fat old lady that overlaps her 
seat, and the other on the left a very bony one with sharp pro- 
jections. Lack of comfort and ease never worries children if 
the experience is spiced with novelty, and there is the added interest 
of guessing at the contents of all the nobbly and bulky parcels 
the passengers bring into the vehicle with them to nurse on their laps. 

When one heard first of the expression “‘ Cash and Carry,” 
from the President of the United States, it sounded quite original, 
like most things that come from across the water, but the country 
people have in fact been using the system since the early days of 
the old carrier cart, of which the big local omnibus is only a 
modern improvement. 
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“THE COUNTRY 


LIVE near the junction-point of three Hunts and I hunt 

with all of them. Lest this should conjure up a vision of 

prosperous leisure, I hasten to add that the locality was 

adopted for reasons of business, of which one of the few 

tangible advantages is (or was) that I am thereby enabled— 
even called upon—to hunt. 

Now there is no more business. 

We are putting to the test the inner truth of Egerton War- 
burton’s recommendation of “‘ how to drive care away, pain and 
despair away.” I, for one, know of no way which, for the time, 
so comforts and refreshes the daunted spirit—apart from one’s 
job, which, for me, is at a standstill and in any case has seldom 
been remarkable for its freedom from care. 

On two, and sometimes three, mornings a week, then, I 
hack to covertside, there to greet, among others, a small but select 
band of the ‘‘ unreserved,” as we, the apparently unwanted 
Reservists hereabouts, have dubbed ourselves. (There are not 
too many jokes about just now, which must be our excuse.) We 
are, without exception, retired cavalrymen not yet in our official 
dotage. It would be as idle to deny that our ignorance of internal 
combustion, as presently applied to warfare, verges on the absolute, 
as to suggest that we consider ourselves any the worse for this. 
We feel and hope that we shall not always be unwanted ; but 
we have something like a real dread of being called upon to acquit 
ourselves in so alien a field. 

Of the three packs above mentioned, one more or less frankly 
“lets them go.” Another, according to a circular received only 
this morning, intends rigorously to “ hold up ” in covert through- 
out the season. The third pack has no declared policy—an 
admirable principle, particularly at this time of year, by the 
exercise of which vulpine enterprise can be encouraged or frus- 
trated according to taste, the weather, the locality, the Master’s 
faith in his horse, or what not. ‘‘ That’s a brace and a half, 
Will.” ‘‘ Yes, m’lord.”” ‘‘ Coldish wind getting up.” ‘“‘ Very 
good, m’lord ” ; and those within earshot forthwith deny further 
herbal sustenance to their four year olds—or their fourteen year 
olds, as the case may be—knock out their pipes and feel up their 
girths. Not that there is much, or even any, “‘ real business ”’ 
as yet. The countryside still wears its summer suit. Many of 
the enclosures are knee deep in waving grass. Most of the trees 
are yet green, as are all the fences, which are also quite opaque 
and perfectly enormous ; while the ditches, which almost invari- 
ably guard one side or both, are a deceptive tangle of grass and 
weeds. In a late year like the present it may well be December 
before the country looks, or feels, really rideable. In the mean- 
time, even apart from diplomacy (and diplomacy, ever important, 
is doubly so now), gates are the only reasonable solution for him 
or her who would hunt again another day. It is not yet even the 
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ITS SUMMER SUIT” 


‘“ Image of War,’’ and we shall need at least another month and 
several sharp dawn-frosts before it can become so. 

And what then ? Will the bullock-wire, just now so prevalent, 
come down? I doubt it, for farm labour is scarce, timber for 
gap-mending scarcer, and the funds wherewith to provide it 
scarcer still. Yet, somehow, I have a sneaking hope for the 
best—here and there about the country, at least—when the 
time comes. 

Almost all the real “‘ workmen ’”’ are elsewhere, of course. 
Yet not quite all, for one or two of my “ unreserved ”’ friends 
are notably useful, even in a country where, in peace-time, those 
foregather for whom the second best will not do. And, since 
wire makes cowards of us all, let us hope that, here and there, 
on this day or that, my deserving friends of both sexes may yet 
find their chosen line to be clear of trouble. 

This is, I think, a justifiable hope ; for some of us are hardier 
than we were—we who are doing what we may to keep going that 
which, if England is still to be England, must not be allowed to 
fail, or even perceptibly to falter. One or two of us, for instance, 
now enjoy the privilege of doing for ourselves what a smart young 
second horseman was wont to do for us—not to mention much 
that he was not. This entertainment may consist in extracting, 
at dusk, a wet horse from a wetter field ; removing from him all 
the wet and some of the dirt, preparatory to removing the rest of 
the dirt next morning before it is really light ; riding him anything 
up to fourteen miles to meet hounds, in tackle which nobody will 
doubt has been cleaned by its owner, should it occur to him to 
announce this evident fact—as by then, with much else, it probably 
will; then reverse the entire process (except as regards the dry 
cleaning), all within a time so short as to make the performer 
question his sanity when the cycle is complete. This is, I grant, 
an extreme case ; but it is within my ken, though I lay no claim 
to being the hero of it. There is, it will be conceded, little of the 
sybarite about one who carries out such a programme, however 
sketchily, over any length of time, in order that his or her war-time 
Hunt subscription shall justify its cost. 

As the season—this first war-time hunting season—unrolls, 
we shall no doubt gather a better idea of what is likely or unlikely 
to happen: of what is possible and what is not. That everything 
possible, and much which may appear impossible, will be done 
to keep the tambourine a-rolling, those who cannot at present 
ride with us may rest assured. If ever a just cause is rewarded 
there should be better times ahead of us. How far ahead we cannot 
tell. The task of the absent is the conduct of the war to its end ; 
ours, so to conduct the image of war that it shall not fade until, 
once again, our appointed gatherings shall be counted in colourful 
hundreds instead of in drab tens, as at present, and the world— 
or, anyhow, our world—shall be itself again. BRIDOON. 
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HOW PACKS WILL CARRY ON 


EMERGENCY PLANS SUMMARISED 





A MEMORY: A BIG FIELD MOVING OFF WITH THE QUORN 


HE days are gone when hounds went on active service, 
as they did in the Peninsular War, when Tom Crane 
and his pack were a part and parcel of Wellington’s 
headquarters staff. It is very different to-day, and 
hunting has already suffered several shrewd shocks. 

But that is not to say that hunting will cease to be a pic- 
turesque facet of the English landscape. It will be carried 
on in a reduced fashion and upon the most economical basis 
possible. 

A quarter of a century ago we were unprepared for the 
catastrophe which shook Europe to the foundations; to-day 
hunting people know the worst and can take the requisite measures. 
In this connection it may be added that recently Country LIFE 
has enquired of Masters of the leading packs for statements of 
their “plans for carrying on, so far as these can be formulated. 
The replies which were received provide a very useful basis for 
a general survey. Every pack will carry on for as long as possible, 
and hunt as great an extent of country as conditions permit. 

[As we go to press we are sorry to learn of the decision to 
suspend the Earl of Harrington’s Hunt.—Ep.] 

The actual hunting will more resemble cub-hunting opera- 
tions, for meets will be much earlier and the “‘ whip off ’? sounded 
early in the afternoon, so as to allow hounds, men and horses to 
get home to kennels before ‘‘ black-out”’ regulations come into 
operation. ‘There will be no cars, and no hound- or horse-boxes 
in the hunting-field of the war. 

There is no very great hardship in these early hours of 
meeting ; our forebears, who showed wonderful sport, always 
met early in the morning, hacked to the meet and home after 
the day’s sport, nor were they 
one whit the worse for that. 
As Jorrocks said when he went 
to hunt the “‘ old customer ”’ in 
Newtimber Forest, ‘‘ dash it vot 
a mornin’ it is, wot a many 
delicious moments one loses by 
smooterin’ i’ bed.” 

The majority of packs state 
that their intention to keep the 
Hunt going is (a) to keep down 
foxes, (6) to provide a wholesome 
recreation for men and women 
on leave from war services. 
Special facilities, too, are being 
made as regards subscriptions 
and caps for those members of 
the Forces who hunt while on 
leave. 

With these objects in view, 
some packs have divided their 
country, as is the case with 
the South Wold, while the 
Lartington Harriers will hunt fox 
one day a week in the western 
part of the Zetland country. 

Many Hunts state that they 
will be unable to pay poultry, 
damage and wire bills for the 
duration of the war. Here no 


great harm will be done. And 
for this reason. Fields will be 
very small, with very little 


damage committed, and there 
will be none of that hard riding 
when wire proves to be such a 
menace. 

In war-time hunting I am 





CARRYING-ON 
Tom Agutter, the Fitzwilliam Huntsman, taking hounds 
to Barnwell Wold 


inclined to think that, in spite of the difficulties, the scales will 
be weighted against Master Reynard. There will be no petrol 
fumes to poison scent, no huge fields to hamper hounds, and 
no crowd of eager—and holloaing—spectators as in peace-time. 
In a word, it will be intensified cub-hunting, and already the 
tally in many. countries is a very respectable one. And should 
a census be taken, I am of the opinion that the farmers would 
be on the side of hunting; in some countries—the Tedworth 
being a case in point—they are supplying the Hunt horses with 
free fodder. There are reasons for this, some of which may be 
unexpected. For instance, it is my experience that, under some 
conditions, plough is the better for being galloped over. Foxes, 
too, play a part in the balance of wild life. Their chief articles 
of diet are rabbits and rats, both of which play havoc with the 
production of crops. So foxes will assist in keeping these two 
pests down. 

Although there has been an average reduction, unavoidable 
in abnormal times, of from 33 to 50 per cent. in kennel strength, 
there still remains a fine nucleus of working hounds, sufficient to 
hunt the various countries on a modified scale, for hunting days 
have practically in every case been reduced too. That is one of 
the lessons of the last war, when many hounds were sent to 
America, a proceeding which will probably be repeated. 

Hunts, too, are run by skeleton staffs, the younger members 
having been freed from their engagements to join the colours. 
Their places have been taken by older men, retired Hunt servants, 
those who act in an honorary capacity, and, as time goes on, 
women and girls will probably help in stable and kennel. This 
should prove the value of the excellent Pony Club instruction. 

As regards Masters, many 
of these have joined up, or are 
engaged in war work, but their 
places have been filled either by 
ex-Masters, such as Colonel 
W. F. Fuller with the Avon 
Vale, and Lord Hillingdon with 
the Grafton, or else the Hunt 
is being run by a committee, 
as is the case with the Middleton 
and other packs. 

The last war proved, too, 
the value of women to the 
hunting community. Already 
the list of lady Masters is a 
lengthy one. Miss Kayser is 
acting Master of the Grove, 
Mrs. Grant Singer has the 
Hursley, Miss Frances Pitt is 
carrying on the Wheatland, 
while Mrs. A. V. Williams is 
looking after the Eridge with 
Marquess Camden. 

Lady Ashton has taken the 
place of her husband with the 
Heythrop, Mrs. J. P. Arkwright 
directs the North Warwickshire, 
Mrs. R. E. Field Marsham the 
Bicester and Warden Hill, Mrs. 
Heber Percy the Cotswold, 
Mrs. J. H. Higgon the Pem- 
brokeshire, Miss Jenkins shares 
the North Herefordshire master- 
ship, Mrs. E. H. Deacon is 
running the Newmarket and 
Thurlow, Mrs. W. W. B. Scott 
the North Cotswold, Mrs. H. G. 
Gregson the Crawley and Hor- 
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sham, Mrs. Prichard the Teme Valley, while the Countess of 
Yarborough is carrying on the great traditions of the Pelham 
family in Brocklesby domains. 

The list is by no means complete, and will be doubtless added 
to as the war progresses. It was the ladies who did so much to 
save hunting in the Great War; they will play an even more 
important part in this struggle, and that despite many difficulties, 
so that those who come after may still ride the English grass in 
the manner of their forebears. WILLIAM FAWCETT. 


SomE M.F.H.’s on ActTIVE SERVICE. 

Duke of Beaufort . Duke of Beaufort’s 
The Earl of Coventry, M. Stapleton 

Martin ay : 
C. Heber Percy 
W. W. B. Scott 
Sir T. Meyrick 
D. E. C. Price 


Croome 

Cotswold. 

N. Cotswold. 

V.W.H. (Cirencester). 
»  (Cricklade). 


Capt. F. W. Hartman Southdown. 
Capt. Harrison ; S. Pembrokeshire. 
Lord Ashton of Hyde Heythrop. 


L. T. Lillingston Earl of Harrington’s 


HOW WE DID 


NE of the most important needs of such a time as this, 

as has been so well impressed upon us recently both by 

Country Lire and Mr. E. M. Forster, is some form 

of ‘escapism ’”’ from the worries, fears and activities 

of war-time. For the civilian in war-time such escape 
is apt to be mental rather than physical, but to the soldier, whose 
life on active service is necessarily of the body, it will as a rule 
take the form of sport. It is indeed amazing how in the past 
the troops have contrived to achieve entertainment out of the 
most unpromising material and in the most discouraging sur- 
roundings. It was not, I think, until the last war that sport 
and games were officially organised for the benefit of the troops, 
but long before that our armies had contrived to obtain for them- 
selves at least some amusement. 

The description of warfare—‘‘ Long periods of intense bore- 
dom punctuated by moments of acute fright ’—is all too apt. 
When, in addition, fate has decreed that these periods shall take 
place out in the blue, in a God-forsaken, inhospitable country 
(as they usually do), where even the doubtful delights of some 
one-horse town are hopelessly remote, the need of sport is even 
more acute. Not to go too far back, the Great Duke was respon- 
sible for the importation of a pack of foxhounds to the Peninsula, 
and his officers at least, and some of the men, thus were given a 
much-needed taste of normal English life in a far land. Notably 
during the long wait before the lines of Torres Vedras life was 
made more endurable by fox-hunts and even coursing, and that 
pack did undoubtedly earn their keep. In those days our enemies 
were at least chivalrous opponents, and when a vedette of light 
cavalry captured the huntsman Tom Crane, whose reason for 
venturing so far beyond safety was that of James Pigg of hallowed 
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E. H. Deacon ‘ 
Major J. S. Judd .. 

Guy Jackson : 

Hon. M. R. Samuel, I Lakin 
Capt. W. H. Fox (Jt.) 
Major Senhouse 

Capt. C. M. Smiley (Jt) 
Capt. Wellesley-Wesley 

R. E. Field Marsham 

J. G. Morrison 

Lord Northesk, Miss Barker 
C. N. de Courcy Parry 

Lord Portman 

Capt. J. H. Higgon 


Lord ns Hon. Charles - 


Wood . 
Lord Cadogan 
Major H. C. C. Batten 
Hon. C. G. Cubitt 
Earl of Yarborough 
P. Crossman 
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Newmarket and Thurlow. 
Woodland. 

N. Warwickshire. 
Warwickshire. 

Lady Curre’s. 
Cumberland 

Cowdray. 

S. Dorset. 

Bicester and Warden Hill. 
S. and W. Wilts. 

Garth. 

United. 

Taunton Vale. 
Pembrokeshire. 


Middleton. 

Grafton. 

Cattistock. 

Crawley and Horsham. 
Brocklesby. 

Essex and ‘Suffolk (E tssex Side) 


IT LAST TIME 


NIMROD IN THE BALKANS 


memory : 


““ Where my fox goes there go I,’ 


’ they had at all events 


the decency to return the captive promptly with an appropriate 


“covering note.’? That pack, 


incidentally, 


were the ancestors 


and forerunners of the Royal Calpé pack, which even to-day gives 


sport and recreation to the garrison of “ 


the Rock.” 


Since those far-off days war has ceased to be a gentleman’s 
occupation and has degenerated to a beastly, unsporting and 


intensely uncomfortable business. 
when we can, we should forget it as often as may be. 


” 


of our “‘ side shows 


All the more reason that, 
In many 


at the end of the last century and early in 


this there was always some scope for getting a bit of fun—on the 


Frontier, in Africa, in Somaliland—so that sport which has been 
aptly described as “‘ hard work, adventure, general discomfort, 
and genuine fun,”’ was not entirely divorced from the business 
in hand, and in fact was not so far removed from actual warfare 
as it existed then. 

In the last war, even in France and Flanders, where fighting 
was intensified out of all realisation, we had our moments, with 
much football for the troops and occasionally a hunt, a paper- 
chase, divisional shows, and it is credibly reported that polo of 
a sort was on occasion played on the newly prepared Neeud- 
Vincent ground behind Etaples in the Le Touquet forest, where 
they had some good polo this summer, just as they did in the 
summer of 1914 (another portentous coincidence), when the cup 
presented that year was again competed for after a lapse of twenty- 
five years. ‘There has indeed been a series of such coincidences 
this year with the Westchester Cup in June (but not, alas! with 
the same result), a delightful English season, and altogether a 
most enjoyable summer. Perhaps, as in 1914, we enjoyed it more 
because we knew we were sitting over a powder magazine liable 





THE STRUMA VALLEY HUNT 


(The sketches illustrating this article were made on the spot by John Board) 
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to go up at any moment. Only the weather, unlike that of 
1914, let us down. 

No doubt “ distance lends enchantment to the view,” but 
those of us who went through the last show have thrust, so far 
as possible, the more sinister memories from our mind and look 
back on those days with some affection and some genuinely happy 
memories. The returned sojourner from the tropics remembers 
the fun and forgets the insects and the fever. ‘The more pestilen- 
tial the “‘ theatre’ in which we operated the more vivid are the 
pictures in the fire of the occasions when we really enjoyed our- 
selves. 

Of all the fronts on which we fought (and, incidentally, it 
was there that the end began) the Salonika front was at least as 
pestilential as any and indeed more so than most, coming second 
only to “‘ Mespot ” in the opinion of those most fitted to draw 
comparisons. ‘To be sure there was not the constant carnage of 
France, but we were a forgotten force, a lost legion, and soon it 
was made apparent that the B.S.F. must rely exclusively on itself in 
every aspect. This was indeed the “‘ sewer of the world and we are 
60 miles up it”’ of the celebrated letter home. In spite of the 
howling desolation of the countryside (it had been fought over most 
earnestly only three years before), there were some spots around the 
coast and in the Krusha Balkan that were oases in an arid land, and 
for just two months in the year the peninsula was at least endur- 
able. For the restit was just damnable, alternating icy cold and 
that hurricane Vardar Wind with super-tropical heat, myriads of 
flies, mosquitoes, dysentery and fever. And there was “ no dis- 
charge in this war.”” Home leave was a vain dream of paradise, 
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was rife, and a certain woolly ‘“‘ pie-dog,” mistaken for a wolf, 
gave one memorable run. 

The Struma Valley Hunt had a short but glorious life. One 
great run of forty minutes with a kill only just on the right side 
of our front line wire was immortalised in Divisional Orders. 
Possibly the greatest day of all was on New Year’s Day, 1918, 
after the customary junketings and “ first footing” inseparable 
from this occasion in Scottish regiments. This was a private 
bye-day for the benefit of the Scottish Horse. The battalion 
transport, some 200 mules of varying tractability, was requisitioned 
to mount as many of the men as possible. The remainder attended 
the meet on foot, but, since the ‘“‘ saddlery ”’ consisted of only a 
blanket held in place by a surcingle and a watering bridle, most 
of the “‘ field ”’ got a ride before the day was over. The transport 
officer did, I believe, eventually re-assemble his charges (or at 
least an equal number of animals), but not until after a long and 
extensive round-up from Gunusdere to Kopriva. Nor must be 
forgotten the classic “ lep ” achieved by Molyneux, the huntsman, 
son of Harry Molyneux of the Burstow, on a fourteen-hand pony, 
who flew, stone cold and on iron-hard frozen road, a 5ft. barbed- 
wire barrier with a oft. apron at Artillery Bridge when getting to 
his hounds. 

During the hot weather we held only a line of redoubts 
along the Struma in the plain, the bulk of the force retiring to the 
foothills of the Krusha Balkan, where, it was alleged, conditions 
were healthier, day-time cavalry patrols keeping clear most of 
the No Man’s Land separating the armies. There was little 
activity during that season. Therefore Lieutenant-Colonel Rail- 


SCOTTISH HORSE VERSUS SURREY YEOMANRY JUST BEHIND THE FRONT LINE 


and there was no substitute save for an occasional trip down 
to Base, where the only joy to look forward to was a night in a 
real bed, a real meal at the Cercle Militaire, and perhaps a visit 
to the most indifferent entertainment offered at the Tour Blanche. 
Naturally, in view of the country, transport up the line was 
mainly by pack-mule, and at the base numerous remount depots 
housed a vast number of mules and horses, ready to make up 
casualties. ‘Thus it was not so long before some kind of equestrian 
amusement was devised. This took the form of paperchases 
over the rocky and uneven terrain by the “ Birdcage,” for the 
most part, and for a short time some polo was arranged in those 
parts. This, however, did not last long, for our gallant allies, 
and especially the Commander-in-Chief, General Sarrail, were 
positively scandalised by such levity “‘in the presence of the 
enemy ” (the said enemy being no nearer at any point than fifty 
miles) and, to the general regret (and general grousing), that par- 
ticular form of entertainment was forbidden in Army Orders. 
Up on the Struma, however, it was our own party and, 
within reason, we could do as we liked. To the Scottish Horse 
and especially to Lieutenant-Colonel George Railston of the Rifle 
Brigade, who commanded them in 1917 when, dismounted, they 
became the 16th Black Watch, we owed the best of our fun. 
Colonel Railston, as others before him, came to the conclusion 
that, Bulgars or no Bulgars, life would be unendurable much 
longer with nothing to do in spare moments but gaze at the Beles 
Dagh or the Rhodope Mountains, and, after many disappointments 
and with an infinity of toil, at last he got together a ‘‘ bobbery ” 
pack, mostly country-bred dogs, and with much patience and 
skill trained them to behave more or less as a pack of hounds. 
Their main quarry was hare and occasional fox of sorts, but riot 


ston saw no reason why a little polo should not be enjoyed, and 
a challenge was accordingly sent to the Surrey Yeomanry (still 
horsed), to a four-chukker match on a ground hastily cleared in 
a cane-brake just behind the front line. 

With infinite caution the teams and the “‘ ponies ”’ assembled 
in driblets—incidentally, few of the mounts had ever seen a polo 
ground—and a hard game resulted in a glorious victory for the 
Scottish Horse by the odd goal. The invitation included a tea- 
party on the scene of action after the game, and the “ doings ” 
arrived on a pack-mule in charge of the Pipe-major. When, 
however, the heated warriors assembled from labour to refresh- 
ment, the Bulgar, who had been a puzzled but interested observer 
of these strange cavalry exercises, decided that this last impertinence 
was more than flesh and blood could stand, and incontinently 
shelled the party with shrapnel. That tea-party broke up in 
record time, fortunately without casualties. After that it was 
decided to hold future games rather farther away—at least beyond 
field-artillery range—but more polo was played before the big 
change-over which heralded the breaking-up of the enemy’s 
resistance. 

Later on, polo was a feature of the activities of the B.S.F. 
at Chanak and elsewhere, and during the pursuit of the defeated 
Bulgars the Struma Valley pack accompanied their Master, who 
by then had taken over command of his own regiment, the 4th Rifle 
Brigade, over the Belashitza to the shores of the Black Sea. As 
an instance of the status of this Hunt it is recorded that the Chief 
Staff Officer greeted the Master at the first meet with the most 
punctilious of military salutes! Verily we are a strange nation, 
and it is small wonder that others, friends or foes, find our mentality 
an enigma. JoHN HAMPDEN. 
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PARTRIDGES AS PETS 














THE FOUNDLINGS ON THE SECOND DAY 


FOUND my two partridges in a deep ditch at the side of 

a busy road in Warwickshire. The rest of the family had 

wandered off into the corn the far side of the hedge. I 

caught the two youngsters (they were only just hatched) 

and listened for a sound of the mother. At last, feeling sure 
that the noise of traffic had driven the birds some way into the field, 
I decided to bring the chicks home, which I did in a loosely folded 
handkerchief. 

Like those of many newly hatched birds their voices were 
astonishingly loud, and proved quite embarrassing, the last stage 
of the journey being through the town. Having arrived, | placed 
them in a large box near the window, and offered them small insects 
and finely chopped egg, but they showed no interest, and indeed 
never ate a thing that day. 

Although the air was warm, they shivered as if with cold, 
and I began to think the shock of removal had been too much for 
them. I found an old stone water-bottle and filled it, then 
wrapped it in cloth so that the chicks could not burn themselves, 
and arranging some woolly material over the whole thing, placed 
it in the box and coaxed them into the folds. They snuggled 
gratefully into the warmth and dosed for a while, then suddenly 
became surprisingly lively, running about and stretching their 
small wings. At night I refilled the bottle and left them, never 
thinking to find them alive next morning after so long a fast. But 
the following day they were still living, though they looked very 
feeble. I refilled the bottle and offered them food in the early 
morning sunshine. To my delight they began to pick up, and 
I had no more trouble with them in this respect. 

Their food was a fine crumbly mixture of bread, egg and 
dandelion leaves. For a few days they did well enough on this, 
then they began to be less “‘ peckish ”’ and not so active, and as 
they did not care much for spiders I hunted round to see what 
I could find. 

There was a large nettle patch not far from home, and in 
the curl of many of the leaves were fine green caterpillars. 

These, brought home, were eaten with relish, and, mixed 
with their ordinary food, sufficed to keep them in good health. 
If I ran short of caterpillars I chopped up a few nettle leaves 
very finely and mixed it with their egg and bread. 

As they needed plenty of sunshine I moved their box about 
to get as much as possible, often taking them into the garden. They 
had a dread of hawks from the first, always watching the sky, and 
rushing into cover at the sight of a large bird flying overhead. It 
was not long before they became quite fearless with me, but 
always strongly resented being picked up. 

All too soon their downy prettiness vanished, wing feathers 
grew rapidly, and before long they were taking short flights in the 
garden. Not wanting to clip their wings, I made them a large 
wire cage in a corner of my 
painting room, and hoped they 

















CATCHING A DADDY-LONG-LEGS ON THE LAWN 


correct guess as to the people and animals passing. A rather 
excited, sharp cluck for a man, not so loud for a woman, some- 
what low and intense for a cat or dog, and a drawn-out, almost 
whispered warning for a ‘“ hawk.” 

Both birds hated mice, and never failed to let me know if 
there was one in the room. They caught a young mouse them- 
selves once and mangled it viciously, afterwards walking stiffly 
round the poor little corpse, making remarks and shaking their 
beaks, a thing they did if they disliked anything very much. 

If a mouse went behind a piece of furniture they would 
wait for it one end while I rattled a stick at the other. When the 
mouse refused to run out they would look anxiously round to 
see why I was not doing my job properly. I thought this showed 
considerable intelligence, as even a dog would not always have 
the sense to keep its own side. 

They were still very fond of flying. As soon as they were 
let out in the morning they flirted their brown tails excitedly, 
and chased each other all over the floor, then rising suddenly in 
the air whirled round and round the room at a great pace, shouting 
the typical partridge call again and again. 

I had trained them never to fly into the big windows by 
calling ‘“‘ Careful, careful!’ every time they approached the 
glass, and as they had banged into them as youngsters they remem- 
bered and flew past. On one occasion I omitted to do this, and 
the excited birds crashed into the panes and very nearly killed 
themselves. Sometimes they got bored and came to me, pulling at 
my skirt and clucking until I relented and sat on the floor, when 
they would climb into my lap and energetically ‘‘ dust ’’themselves, 
shuffing their wings, and gazing up at my face with melting 
expressions. They loved to be gently stroked, and showed their 
affection plainly, caressing my hand with their beaks and examin- 
ing my clothes with interest. As they grew up I changed their 
diet to corn and seed, with a plentiful supply of greenstuff daily. 

All went well until the second year, when they became 
violently jealous of each other, and began to lay huge clutches 
of brown eggs. They grew unhappy and restive, and I saw the 
only thing to do was to give them their liberty. 

Both birds were in splendid condition ; the weather was fine, 
and I thought them well able to take care of themselves. One day 
I cycled far out into the country, walked on to a round hill and 
released the one which loved me least out of a basket. Indignant 
and frightened, she shot into the air and flew steadily into the 
distance, then dropped into a field near a wood. I came back for 
the other and let her go in the same manner. She also flew high 
into the air, but quickly planed down and ran into a cornfield 
at the bottom of the hill. I was turning home, when a familiar 
call made me look back. ‘There she was, her neck stretched 
above the grasses, her tail flirting with excitement, shouting 

her loudest. 
I answered her ; she began 





would settle down. From the | my 
first they hated it, walking round Ni F 
and round, clucking with indig- 
nation, and pecking at the wire. 
For a day or two I bore with 
the noise; then, seeing they 
were really unhappy, let them 
out into the room. After this 
they were never in their cage ex- 
cept at night, and when I went 
out. They were no trouble, 
spending most of their time 
running from one window to 
another, watching everything 
that passed below with the most 
intense interest. 

They kept up a low con- 
versation nearly the whole time, 








running to me, and we met 
somewhere in the middle of the 
hill. I sat down and she climbed 
into my lap. This wouldn’t do. 
I shook her off and walked down 
the hill to the cornfield. She 
ran beside me, playing, de- 
lighted. What a day! what a 
place! We reached the corn- 
field, and she crept in to explore. 
I began to walk away, but she 
heard me and ran out. 

I bent down and stroked, 
for the last time, her silky, fat 
back, watched her walk into 
the corn again, then ran for 
the gate, not daring to look back, 
or listen to the call on the hill 








and without looking out of the 
window I could make a fairly 


WATCHING THE PASSING SHOW 


of the most lovable pet I ever 
had. M. Forster KNIGHT. 
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ON THE TROUBLED BALTIC 


A TRAVELLER IN ESTONIA 





TYPICAL ESTONIAN COUNTRY 


F ever a country has justified its right to national independence economical and civic life, with the national ideal before it of 
that country is Estonia. For five centuries the battleground aiming “‘ to create a state based on justice, law and liberty for the 
for disputes in Eastern Europe, for five centuries a prey to _ defence of external and internal peace.” 
greed and oppression, Estonia during the short twenty years History has left its pattern on Estonia. The first marauders 
of its independent existence has performed wonders in the came from Denmark, and the camps from which the natives 

way of reconstructing and consolidating the bases of its cultural, repulsed them may still be seen, set deceptively in the midst of 
marshy plains ; while a pleasant feature of the Estonian landscape 
to-day is the many fortified monasteries and castles which were 
built by the Knights of the Teutonic Order after they had 
overrun this eastern corner of Europe in the name of Christian- 
ity. In 1219 Valdemar the Victorious of Denmark was on the 
point of being defeated when, according to the legend, an ensign 
showing a white cross on a red field floated down from heaven 
in response to the urgent prayers of the Archbishop of Lund, and 
Valdemar won the day, whereupon he built the castle of Reval 
(‘ Tallinn’? means Danish castle). In 1346, however, the 
territory proving too difficult to hold, the Danes sold it to the 
German Order of Knights. In the sixteenth century the people 
of Reval took an oath of allegiance to the King of Sweden, and 
during a century and a half of respite, which was afterwards 
known as “ the good old Swedish times,’’ Gustavus Adolphus 
and his successors organised many social, judicial and educa- 
tional reforms for the Estonians. Christina’s noble father built 
a university at Tartu, and there his statue stands, admired by 
his grateful benefactors, while another memento of Swedish 
rule is the magnificent, perfectly preserved baroque town of 
Narva, with its burghers’ houses rich in exquisite ornamental 
detail, its lovely Italianesque colouring, its Town Hall which was 
built by Teuffel from Lubeck. Many of Estonia’s islands are 
inhabited by people who speak an ancient form of Swedish, wear 
their own national dress and keep their own customs. It is 
not known whether they came as settlers or are some indepen- 
dent Scandinavian offshoot. 

German barons, who had never left the country since the 
victory of the Knights, naturally cared very little for Swedish 
humanitarian reforms and were pleased when Estonia became a 
Russian province following the defeat of Charles XII of Sweden 
by Peter the Great at Narva in 1710. Russians backed up the 
Germans in their overbearing privileges, which included absolute 
jurisdiction over the peasants. Magnificent manor houses of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, once the property of 
the barons—or “ Balts,” as they are called—whose estates 
sometimes stretched for a hundred miles, are still to be seen, 
though now they are used as national museums, schools, or put 
to other purposes for the communal interest. Until 1918 an 
intensive Russianising policy was pursued by Estonia’s rulers. 
In Tallinn a cupolaed, incongruous, Russian-Orthodox 
cathedral, built by the order of Alexander I in 1825, reminds 
Estonians of these sad days. 

There is no more beautiful capital in Europe than the 
ancient city of Tallinn, predominantly medizval in character, 
standing behind its fortifications on the top of a rocky mound 
a mile in circumference which is supposed to be a giant’s grave. 
“ . ; <n According to Estonia’s national epic, the “ Kalevipoeg,’’ when 
A STREET IN TALLINN the hero Kalev died Linda his wife buried him thirty ells deep and 
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over the grave piled great stones, where- 
upon thick grass grew upon the mound 
and red flowers sprang from Kalev’s 
cheeks, golden flowers from his hair, and 
harebells from his eyes. This ancient hill 
town is beautifully placed above the blue 
Baltic in a sea of greenness, for since 
Estonia became a republic the moat has 
been filled and planted with grass and 
flowers and trees. ‘Tallinn possesses one 
of the most complete sets of medieval 
fortifications in existence (they were built 
between 1290 and 1533). The town 
wall is nearly a mile long, and seventeen 
mural towers, four gate towers and two 
bastion towers are still standing. Tallinn 
is a town of spires, towers, turrets, and 
tall houses with steep red roofs daubed 
at the edges with white, and narrow 
cobbled streets which as often as not turn 
into stairways. Many excellently de- 
signed hotels, houses and civic centres 
have been built by the new State, but 
the general atmosphere is genuinely 
medizval ; the modern State Assembly 
has been cleverly built inside the shell 
of Valdemar’s ancient castle. 

Tallinn possesses a wealth of fine 
craftsmanship in vaulted entrances, iron 
gateways and porches and decorations 
in sculptured relief. In the thirteenth 
century Tallinn was accorded the privi- 
leges of a Hanseatic town. Its four 
principal churches were all built before 
1300. The church of St. Nicholas was 
spared from the reforming iconoclasts 
through the intelligence of a warden who 
poured molten lead into the locks, and 
it contains some beautiful seventeenth- 
century wood carving. The famous 
Town Hall was mentioned before 1320 
and, in spite of continuous use, is still 
in a good state of preservation. The 
square in which it stands took shape 
after the great fire of 1288, when the use 
of wood for building was prohibited, 
and in it stand the Town Weights and 
Measures House, which was in existence 
before the Town Hall was begun, and 
a chemist’s shop which has been a 
chemist’s shop since 1461. The walls of 
the Council Chamber of the Town Hall 
are decorated with rich wood relief 
carving of the end of the seventeenth 
century, and it contains some fine carved 
seats showing such themes as that of 
Tristan and Iseult confessing their love 
beneath a tree while King Mark listens 
concealed in the boughs above. ‘Tallinn’s 
Exchange was built in 1410, and the 
House of the Blackheads—headquarters 
of that famous bachelor merchants’ cor- 
poration, relics of which remain in all 
the Baltic States—in the fourteenth 
century. 

Though Estonia has an area of only 
18,632 square miles, there is a certain 
amount of variety in the scenery. In 
the north the country is rather flat and 
bare, since it forms part of the great 
northern plain; in the south it is rich 
and undulating with beautiful rich 
colours ; in the west there are peat bogs 
and windmills, while to the east there is 
fishing along the great Peipus Sea. Forests 
of pine and fir and occasionally of oak are 
a feature of the landscape, for 22 per cent. 
of the country is covered with woodland, 
and there are fifteen hundred lakes and 
over eight hundred islands. 

Agriculture is the principal industry, 
and butter, bacon, eggs, timber and 
allied products, flax, tow and potatoes 
the principal exports. Since Estonia 
declared her independence she has not 
only beautified her towns, increased her 
tourist traffic, and put up many fine 
buildings. By 1922 the State budget was 
balanced ; by 1925 exports showed a 
surplus, and in 1926 the Baitic barons 
were indemnified for the huge estates 
which had been taken from them and 
divided among the landless population. 
Now they and their fellow-Germans 
are having to leave Estonia at Stalin’s 
behest. E. HARVEY. 
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Imitating the Palladian villa, Holme House, which stands in a picturesque setting overlooking the 
lake in Regent’s Park, is in its general style half way between the moderate pretensions of the 


ornamental cottage and the stately magnificence of the mansion. 
charming garden extending to some six acres, forms an ideal town residence. 


The house, together with its 
Through the kindness 


of Mrs. Pleydell-Bouverie, the house is at present being used as a training centre for Red Cross 
and A.R.P. workers. 


T is probably as true to say to-day as it was a century ago 
that Regent’s Park and its immediate surroundings form 
altogether one of the most picturesque and romantic spots 
in London. The district is one which is rich in fine houses, 

remnants of the widespread metropolitan improvements carried 
out extensively during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, and, despite its proximity to busy thoroughfares, 
gas-works, electric generating stations, and other paraphernalia 
of a modern city, in good gardens, of which those at Regent 
Lodge illustrated a short time ago, Grove House, Winfield House, 
and Holme House are only a few of the most noteworthy. At 
Holme House, picturesquely situated in the Inner Circle on 
the borders of the lake, we have a first-rate example of an excellent 
garden that may be faithfully described as town because of its 
situation, but country by reason of its atmosphere. Where, a 
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ENTRANCE FRONT 


little more than a hundred years ago, stood a charming Palladian 
villa with lawns sweeping up to the ground-floor windows, 
we now find an exquisite garden, satisfying in its proportions and 
general design, well planted and diligently nurtured. If you 
happen to question whether, in any way, it wants expanding, 
curtailing, or altering, you will give a negative answer after the 
first walk round, and the negative will only be strengthened 
on more intimate acquaintance. 

Built in the twenties of last century for Mr. James Burton 
from the designs of his son, Mr. Decimus Burton, the Holme, 
as it was then named, from the Saxon word meaning a river 
island, has not greatly changed in general character from those 
days. There have been minor alterations and considerable 
additions, carried out in sympathy with the original and brought 
about largely in consequence of the changes in the way of modern 
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living and particularly with the 
interest now taken in gardening. 
As may be judged from the 
accompanying illustrations, the 
house imitates the Palladian 
villain style. The entrance front 
is ornamented by a portico of the 
Corinthian order covered with 
a well proportioned pediment, 
and in the centre of the garden 
front the bay of the drawing- 
room is decorated as a rotunda 
by pillars of the same type. 
The attic and dome which 
formerly surmounted the ro- 
tunda have disappeared, and a 
balustrade now provides a finish 
to the roof. More recently 
considerable alterations have 
been carried out in the area 
immediately adjoining the 
house. A wide formal paved 
terrace has been made on the 
garden front, with a_ boldly 
designed broad flight of shallow 
steps descending at one corner 
of the terrace on to the sloping 
lawn. The whole formal lay- 
out on this front, together with 
the formal rose garden on the 
south-west side, which have 
been carried out to the designs 
of Mr. G. A. Jellicoe, are well 
conceived and no less_ well 
executed. The paved terrace, 
broad enough to carry off 
the elevation, provides the 
house with a good base and 
architectural frame which were 
previously lacking, and forms an 
admirable connecting link be- 
tween the building and _ its 
surroundings. The natural 
features of the site being fairly 
bold and insistent, there has 
been no high-handed imposi- 
tion of a grand architectural 
design. The simple terrace 
with its flight of curving steps 
gives the house exactly the 
measure of formality demanded 
by the setting, and avoids any 
abrupt transition between archi- 
tecture on the one hand and 
horticulture on the other. Where 
the formality ends, it passes 
smoothly into a less disciplined 
style of gardening where nature 
is developed and enhanced by 
good planting, but not artificial- 
ised in form, which links the 
garden creation to its environ- 
ment, and at the same time 
heightens the effect of the land- 
scape of which it is part. 
From the terrace the steps 
descend to a wide stretch of 
lawn sloping gently down to 
the grass and rush-lined mar- 
gins of the lake and punctuated 
with specimen trees among 
which some fine old thorns, a 
grand copper beech, picturesque 
elms and planes are the most 
noteworthy. Informal group- 
ings of shrubs break the edge 
of the lawn by the pond, and 
a path of flagstones inset in 
grass, winds along the edge 
between the shrub plantings 
edged with drifts of irises, 
rosemary, alstroemerias, and the 
frothy grey masses of Senecio 
Greyi. A mixed collection of 
shrubs finds a place in the 
beds, comprising such things as 
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barberries, escallonias, lilacs, 
Buddleias, philadelphus, vero- 
nicas, laurustinus, and Mag- 
nolia stellata, and these provide 
a good show of flowers as well 
as a satisfactory screen during 
the greater part of the year. 
Flanking the other side of 
the stretch of lawn is a wide 
and curving herbaceous border 
backed by a belt of ornamental 
shrubs and trees such as cher- 
ries, crab apples, thorns, lilacs, 
and hollies. The border is 
planned and planted to provide 
a show of colour through June 
and July, and on its day in 
high summer it affords a won- 
derfully effective picture. All 
the aristocrats among hardy 
flowers are to be found, each 
planted in bold masses and so 
arranged as to afford the most 
delightful colour harmonies and 
contrasts as well as variation 
in form and texture. Delphi- 
niums and anchusas, the hand- 
some shrubby mallow Lavatera Olbia rosea, and hollyhocks, thalic- 
trums and sidalceas, lupins and Oriental poppies, in company with 
Salvia virgata, erigerons, irises, white and crimson valerian and 
longiflorum and regale lilies, form the backbone of the display. 
These are supplemented by drifts of catmint and santolina and 
groups of various annuals like viscarias, stocks, marigolds, annual 
chyrsanthemums, coreopsis, antirrhinums and petunias, which 
effectively fill up all gaps between their taller neighbours and 
afford a fine bit of colour along the front line. At the far end of 
the border under two noble elms is a round bed planted with 
various brooms, with umbellatum and regal lilies in between 
to provide a later effect. The stone wall retaining the bed is 
set back to form a semicircular recess in which are set on a 
paved platform two white-painted seats which command a 
view along the whole length of the garden—a picturesque vista 
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THE VIEW FROM THE GARDEN ACROSS THE LAKE 


of lawn and trees, flowers and water, which seems far removed 
from the busy thoroughfares that are only a stone’s-throw away. 

Behind the border to the north lie the frames and glass- 
houses, given over to maintaining supplies for the borders and 
producing flowers for cutting. A path at the end of the border 
leads to the rock garden, and a shady retreat planted with ferns, 
narcissi and other spring beauties ; while another path flanked 
by wide curving borders planted with hybrid rhododendrons 
and azaleas with colonies of regal lilies between, continues up 
to the narrow rosemary-filled border below the terrace wall. 
On the other side of the terrace, which is adorned in summer 
with large tubs of hydrangeas, is another wide informal border 
of shrubs interplanted with groups of lilies, including the lovely 
L. testaceum, umbellatum varieties, the handsome L. Davidil, 
and the incomparable Maxwill. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE VISTA 


Beyond this planting of shrubs, which affords an excellent 
screen between the lawn and the rose garden, is another wide 
border running at right angles and forming the south-western 
boundary of the garden. Like its companion at the opposite 
end, this is planted for maximum floral effect in high summer, 
and is filled with flowers mainly in tones of white, cream and 
yellow—verbascums, marigolds, lilies, Eremurus Bungei, annual 
chrysanthemums, stocks, candytuft, poppies, sweet peas, sup- 
plemented by a few groups of delphiniums, viscarias and Salvia 
turkestanica, and drifts of lavender and artemisias at the edge 
affording a note of relief and contrast. 

The formal rose garden, which extends from the south 
front and is connected to the terrace by a paved path, is planned 
on a strict geometrical pattern, with a raised circular pool 
ornamented by a sea-lion fountain as a central feature. Beds 
set in grass and filled with pink and crimson bush roses with 
an edging of dwarf lavender surround the pool, while Poulsen 
roses are massed in the long borders below the clipped hedges 
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A PATH IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


which enclose the garden on three sides and afford a wonderfully 
effective show all the summer through. 

Here, as elsewhere in the garden, all the plants have a look 
of well-being, bearing little trace of the strain of a town life, 
and reflect the greatest credit on those responsible for their 
maintenance and management. ‘There is nothing of the doctrin- 
aire or pedantic about the garden at Holme House. Effort, 
no doubt, has been needed to achieve such a charming result, 
but it is all well hidden. In the art of setting out the 
garden at Holme House and of dressing it in _ beauty, 
Mrs. Pleydell-Bouverie reveals an eye trained by long observa- 
tion of what is good and agreeable in garden making. She 
has not crowded her canvas, but she has given it in great 
perfection such form and detail as the composition she had in 
mind called for and required, and succeeded in transforming 
a town site—gifted, it is true, with a natural and picturesque 
setting—-into a garden with all the charm and beauty of the 
countryside. Gs. C. "TAytor. 


SOME MEMORIES OF SURTEES 


THE EARLIEST ORIGINAL 


* JORROCKS ”’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS 





URTEES is one of those authors 
who do not age, nor do his 
characters wither—they are there, 
vital and alive, to the end of the 
chapter. His pictures of life in 

the country, and in a lesser degree of 
that of the London of a century ago, the 
minds, habits, customs and pursuits of 
our forebears make very amusing and 
entertaining reading. And chief among 
these characters is Jorrocks, who is a 
household name, and upon the same 
plane as Pickwick, Esmond, and Mr. 
Micawber. 

How Jorrocks came into being makes 
an appeal to any lover of Surtees’ work. 
The author, being a younger son, had to 
choose a_ profession, and, like many 
another sporting author—Henry Hall 
Dixon, who wrote over the signature of 
“The Druid,” is another case in point— 
chose the law, which he followed in 
desultory fashion for some years, finding 
time for lots of hunting and visits to 
Brighton and France, where for a short 
time he mastered a pack of hounds. 

He then turned his knowledge to 
good account and started to write for the 
Sporting Magazine (which about this time 
had differed with their chief hunting 
correspondent, Charles James Apperley, 
more usually known as ‘“ Nimrod’’), 
taking the nom de plume of ‘‘ Nim South.” 
His articles immediately caught on, and 
the year 1831 saw him succeed to the 
family property at Hamsterley Hall in the 
county of Durham. It seems that he too 
had his differences with the proprietors 
of the Sporting Magazine, and so, with 
Rudolph Ackermann of print gallery 
fame, started a periodical called the 
New Sporting Magazine. And it is in 








“THEY ALL SOUSED DOWN IN THE MUD” 
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the third number of this that Jorrocks makes his début before 
the sporting public. 

After some years of editing, Surtees grew tired, and, as he 
himself records, “ editing is very good fun for a while——”’ 
an unfinished sentence in his diary which seems pregnant with 
possibilities. His first book was an interesting treatise called 
““'The Horseman’s Manual,”’ which is illuminated by a wealth of 
anecdote, and the guiles and tricks of horse-dealing which Surtees 
drew freely upon in his later novels. It has been long out of 
print, and copies are extremely rare. It may be of interest to add 
that mine was given to me by Charles Richardson, late Hunting 
Editor of the Field, who himself was a godson of Surtees. 

When he found that journalism palled Surtees withdrew his 
connection from the New Sporting Magazine and settled down 
to give us those novels which have done so much to paint us a 
picture of that England which best knew the cult of the horse, 
the golden age of fox-hunting, and the spacious country life of 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 

The first of the books to appear was a collection of the pick 
of his sketches of Jorrocks which had previously appeared in the 
New Sporting Magazine. 'They were published under the title 
of “ Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities,’”’ and, taken as a whole, are not 
representative of Surtees’ best work. The humour is apt to be 
forced, the situations exaggerated to the point of futility, and 
there is a tiresome lack of continuity. They show the ’prentice 
hand. The scheme of the book shows Jorrocks and his impecuni- 
ous friend the Yorkshireman (who was Surtees himself) travelling 
about the country on all sorts of sporting occasions bent, hunting 
with the Old Surrey, having a day with the staghounds, racing 
at Newmarket, enjoying a trip to Paris in the charming company 
of Countess Benvolio, and terminating with a dinner given 
by Jorrocks to ‘‘ Mr. H’Apperley Nimrod,” which does not show 
that writer in the kindest light. 

The book, which has since been frequently reprinted, did 
not have a great success, and, owing to a dispute with the publisher, 
it was later on withdrawn from publication. The first edition 
was illustrated by “ Phiz,’”’ whose identity has been revealed as 
Hablot K. Browne. Other editions bore plates from the brush 
of Henry Alken, who was at the zenith of his fame about this time. 

It is interesting to add more to the tale of the “ Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts and Jollities,’’ for at Hamsterley Hall, which is now owned 
by Surtees’ grandson, who is a brother of the Commander-in- 
Chief, Lord Gort, are a number of original sketches for illustra- 
tions of the first edition, with notes on them in Surtees’ own hand. 
I shall deal with three of them here. But first let me say that the 


notes on the bottoms of the sketches are in that meticulous “‘ hand 
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SEIZED BY SQUIRE CHEATUM’S KEEPER 


of write ’’ which was one of Surtees’ distinguishing characteristics. 
His work was always neat, and he took enormous pains over the 
smallest detail. I believe that he wrote all his novels standing 
up at a small desk with a quill pen. 

And to carry this further, Charles Richardson, whom I have 
referred to before, told me that he remembered Surtees as an old 
man attending a meet of hounds. His dress was scrupulous in 
the extreme, from the old-fashioned high stock tie (which he 
always wore) to the well fitting top boots. Hence the detailed 
descriptions of the costumes of the Surtees characters. 

This, too, is found in the notes on the sketches. Two 
of them deal with the shooting day which Jorrocks and the York- 
shireman had with Nosey Browne in Surrey. It may be recalled 
that the twain set out by coach to the Elephant and Castle and 
then took a “ go cart,’’ a vehicle on springs drawn by one horse 
(with curtains to protect the company from the weather) to Streat- 
ham. The driver filled up the vehicle, disregarding Jorrocks’ 
lusty remonstrances, with a heterogeneous cargo, and soon the 
horse was overloaded. So it may have been, as Surtees hints, 
that it had been engaged in “ resurrection ”’ work all the previous 
night. At any event, “ just as he was showing off with a bit of 
a trot, they all soused down in the mud. Great was the scramble ; 
guns, barrel organ, Pompey, Jorrocks, driver, master chimney 
sweep, Major Ballenger, were all down together while the wet 
nurse who sat at the end nearest the door was chucked clean 
over the hedge into a dry ditch.”’ This episode was one of those 
chosen for illustration by “‘ Phiz,’’ and seems to have been passed 
by Surtees without any unfavourable comments. 

The shooting day then started, and Jorrocks, who had a 
regular shot-scatterer of a gun capable of carrying ten yards on 
every side,” and a sort of Dalmatian-bred pointer, started off to 
look for a venerable hare called Old Tom. He managed to shoot 
this strange animal, ‘‘ which looked as though he had survived his 
kindred and had already lived beyond his day,’ and was then 
seized by Squire Cheatum’s keeper, ‘“‘a Herculean monster some- 
thing between a coal heaver and a gamekeeper.”’ In this sketch 
““Phiz”’ is not too happy, for Surtees notes that “ the shoulder 
should be more distinct, the man’s trousers should be light and 
the Yorkshireman is too tall.” 

This account of Surrey shooting is ludicrous in its burlesque, 
and it is likely that Surtees did not care much for organised shoot- 
ing. Look how he castigates the battue of that specious nobleman 
the Duke of Tergiversation, and how he pokes fun at the shooting 
exploits of Mr. Jogglebury Crowdey! ‘ Jog was not one of 
your conceited shots who never fired but he was sure of killing ; 
on the contrary he let drive far and near on one occasion 
a party of reapers having watched him miss twelve shots in suc- 
cession gave him three cheers on coming to the thirteenth.” 
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The chapter in the “ Jaunts and Jollities ’’ which describes 
how Jorrocks and his friend the Yorkshireman visited New- 
market, the former finding the cash, the latter the company, is 
a bitter piece of satire. It seems that Jorrocks fell in with a French 
training groom who called himself a baron, and after a copious 
luncheon they adjourned to the racecourse. 

No hack had been provided for the “ Baron,” so he “ very 
coolly vaulted up behind Mr. Jorrocks.”” They proceeded along 
the Kentford road till they came to the Bury turnpike gate, only 
to find out that they had been travelling in the opposite direction 
to the Heath and were being coerced into paying toll. ‘“‘ Phiz” 
shows us this scene: there is the grinning pikeman, Jorrocks, 
and the Baron, while the Suffolk Punch mare—fresh from the 
plough—evidently does not approve of the change of direction. 
** Mr. Jorrocks with some difficulty got the old mare pulled round, 
for she had a deuced hard mouth of her own and only a plain’snaffle 
in it; at last, however, with the aid of a boy to beat her witha 
furze bush, they got her set going and, retracing their steps, entered 
upon the spacious, wide-extending flat of Newmarket Heath.”’ 

Surtees evidently liked this sketch. His only comments are 
that Jorrocks should be wearing Hessian boots, while the Baron’s 
hat is ‘‘ too much pointed—too much caricatured.” 

But the Jorrocks of ‘‘ Phiz’’ is not the Jorrocks which we 
recognise so easily. Neither Cruickshank, nor Alken quite hit 
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off the old sporting grocer ; they did not sketch the man whom 
Surtees drew on paper. Neither did Wildrake nor Heath or Jellicoe, 
who illustrated ‘‘ Hillingdon Hall,” one of the least read of all 
Surtees’ novels, but one which is a brilliant political sketch. How 
many people realise that Jorrocks was not only M.F.H., but J.P. 
and M.P. as well? 

It was left to the genius of John Leech to give us the old 
comedian. Leech was introduced to Surtees by Thackeray, 
who had a great admiration for the creator of Jorrocks, and the 
partnership brought each fame. ‘‘Ah m’Lord nothin’ but a party 
as knows ’osses could have drawn them ’unters,’”’ said an old 
huntsman to his noble master at an exhibition of Leech’s pictures. 
For the artist was quite at home in the saddle, and the very mention 
of his name conjured up visions of Mr. Briggs, Jorrocks, of scarlet 
and leather and Victorian ladies and gentlemen riding to covert. 
It was he who gave us Jorrocks, and after casting about for a suit- 
able model at length found one in a lady’s coachman he saw at 
Leamington Spa. Out came his ever-ready sketch-book, and 
the figure of Jorrocks was an accomplished fact. 

While illustrating ‘‘ Mr. Facey Romford’s Hounds ”’ 
Leech died, and ‘“ Phiz’”’ took his place. Then Surtees died, 
and the book was published posthumously. And I do not think 
that either the plates or the text ever received the final approval 
of the author. W. F. 


GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


THE GOLFER AND HIS BICYCLE 


ITH the coming of war, many people have taken 

again to their bicycles. Indeed, there has been an 

intermittent correspondence in The Times sustained 

by those who wished to prove that their own par- 
ticular bicycle was older than anyone else’s. 1 too am once more 
among the mild bicyclists and am prepared to admit that, 
given a slight wind behind and a road that never goes up-hill, 
the exercise is pleasant and even exhilarating. If I have taken 
an unreasoning hatred to motorists and dislike the sensation 
of wobbling as near as possible to a spiky hedge in a narrow lane 
with a large lorry coming up behind me, that is only human 
nature and an amiable weakness. 

The reader may here ask impatiently what this has to do 
with golf. I reply to him with Mr. Michael Finsbury : “* Man 
of business, I perceive, Sir—let us approach the facts.” Well, 
then, what I have not yet seen and very much want to see is a 
man on a bicycle with his bag of clubs swinging on his back 
or balanced in some precarious manner on the handle-bars or 
strapped to the cross-bar. That would be a sight to recall all 
manner of tender and romantic memories, for I have often in 
ancient days done such a thing myself, and very tiresome it 
was. ‘To begin with, as I remember, the iron clubs had all to 
be taken out and put back into the bag with their heads down- 
wards. Otherwise (I am assuming that one carried them slung 
on one’s back) the bag was ill balanced and would rock un- 
pleasantly. More especially when one first mounted—and I 
am of the old school that gets on by means of the step and 
several hops—the bag would swing round and hit the handle- 
bars. Up any slope, moreover, the more laboriously one stooped 
the more did the bag ruck itself into excruciating attitudes 
round the neck. Probably there was some more comfortable 
way of doing it which I was too lazy or too stupid to discover. I 
used to gaze with a certain envy on an old gentleman, once with his 
bicycle a familiar spectacle at Cambridge where I did much of my 
bicycling. Attached to his handle-bars was a garden chair of 
wicker-work, its seat poised partially heavenward. In that 
chair, as I understood, he had been in the habit of carrying his 
children when they were small, and when they had outgrown it 
he had become so much attached to it that it remained there 
ever afterwards. He was a little like the old cobbler in 
“ Pickwick,”” who made his bed (in the Fleet Prison) under a 
table, because he had been used to a four-poster and 
found that the table-legs answered just as well. Perhaps if I 
had carried my clubs in some such way I should have done 
better. 

However, every bicycle ride to a golf course did not, of 
course, involve the carrying of a bag. That was often at the 
club already, and then the bicycling was entirely agreeable so 
long as there was not too much of it. I do not know if it was so 
with other bicycling golfers, but I always found that a ride of 
more than a very few miles was fatal. It had the most sur- 
prising effect, as I imagine, on the wrists, so that one seemed to 
lose all sense of touch for a few holes and sometimes for the 
whole round. In particular the sclaffing of which one was cap- 
able was awe-inspiring ; never were there such divots. And 
this was the more mysterious because the patient was not con- 
scious of feeling tired or of his wrists aching; nevertheless, 
he had for the time being lost all sense of everything as regarded 
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hitting the ball. Four miles or so—let us say, from Cambridge 
to the Gogs—did no harm; but Royston—I suppose about 
eleven miles—was fatally out of range. So was Aberdovey 
from Machynlleth. It was a hundred times better to endure 
the slow progress of the Cambrian trains, which were not then 
notable for punctuality. 

As far as I know, the bicycle has only once played a part 
in golfing history. That was in the case of the late Dr. 
Allan, who won the Amateur Championship at Muirfield in 
1897 and died before the next championship was played. It 
is always said—and, indeed, it is recorded in books—that he 
came down by train every day from Edinburgh to Drem and 
bicycled thence to Muirfield. I have often compassed the journey 
in a car, and it seems extremely short, but the car does 
diminish the distances ; perhaps it is four miles or so; at any 
rate, it is fully as long as anyone would want to ride before 
playing golf. It is not so surprising that he should have done 
it on the first’ day or even the second, but most men, when they 
found themselves getting through a championship, would have 
sought for themselves a bed in Gullane. Allan probably thought 
there was nothing singular about it; it was the simplest and 
cheapest plan, and that was all there was to say. To be capable 
of so admirable and unfussy a simplicity of outlook is to be some 
way on the road to victory. Whenever I think of players that 
I wish I had seen, Allan is one of the first to come into my head. 
I did not play in a championship till the next year, and so I 
never did see him. Exactly how good a golfer he was is one 
of those perhaps futile problems which golfers of that generation 
will always discuss. I have a feeling that he was a very good 
one indeed. A remarkable one he certainly was. 

At that time I was a most diligent student of every scrap of 
golf news—a comparatively slender quantity—to be found in the 
newspapers, and for a year or two before I had observed the 
name of Allan with his arresting initials, A. J.T. He seemed 
constantly to be doing records and winning competitions all 
round Edinburgh, and I had come to the conclusion that he must 
be a player altogether out of the common. So I followed his 
career in that championship from the first round: I grew more 
and more interested until he reached the final, and was not 
nearly so much surprised as people who knew much more 
about it. We are never, so to speak, surprised at surprises 
nowadays. To prophesy as to an Amateur Championship is 
a gratuitous folly ; but Allan’s win may be said to have been 
only the second surprise in the then history of the Champion- 
ship, the other having been that of the young St. Andrews 
student Peter Anderson, who had won at Prestwick four years 
earlier. Otherwise a glance at the list shows every year some 
already famous name. Mr. Hutchinson had won two years 
running, then Mr. Ball and Mr. Laidlay had Boxed-and-Coxed 
for five years running. The year before Allan’s victory, Freddie 
Tait had done what his many admirers knew he must do sooner 
or later, and, of course, there was Mr. Hilton, who never had 
won yet, though he had won the Open, and was always going to. 
So when somebody broke through the small and select ring 
there really was something to be excited about, and “ surprise ” 
was not merely a word used by hard-working journalists to make 
their stories appear more dramatic. How they would revel 
to-day in a bicycling champion ! 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


MR. FRY IN FORM—BY RONALD CARTON 


AKING the superficial view, the name of C. B. Fry 
stands for various things to various people. If one is 
young, for cricket ; if one is not so young, for cricket 
and football; if one is definitely getting on a bit, for 
cricket and football and athletics. But we cannot let 
it go at that. Mr. Fry has done a great deal more than run and 
jump, and kick and hit a ball, and in this long but never tedious 
autobiography, which he calls “‘ Life Worth Living,” and which 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode have just published for 12s. 6d., 
he tells us all about his three-fold athletic career and a great deal 
about those other activities of his of which already we knew 
something but not much. It is all very frank and engaging and 
downright, an innings, in fact, full of punch, with here and there 
a shot into the ring that may have rattled the ribs of the not over 
adroit spectator, like the Cambridge man for whose benefit 
r. Fry translates a Latin tag. 
But this, as I have just suggested, is not a cricket book ; 
indeed, it begins with a chapter of local history from 
Sussex and ends with a close-up portrait of Adolf Hitler. 
It touches on the League of Nations. on the training of 
boys for the sea, on goings-on at Oxford, on the English public 
school—*‘ the notion that the English public school turns out 
every boy from the same mould and obliterates individuality is 
bunkum.” You see Mr. Fry has strong views and expresses 
them strongly. Evidently he believes what ‘‘ C. B. Fry says ” ; 
incidentally he is living confirmation of the truth of the aphorism 
quoted. His own school was Repton—“ I was entered for Alden- 
ham School, but found myself at Repton, because I was sent there 
for practice, and got a scholarship by mistake.” Then he made 
another mistake about a scholarship and, instead of entering the 
Indian Civil Service, went up to Oxford. His college was Wadham 
— Wadham made me their Senior Scholar, thereby endowing 
me with the eternal fame of beating F. E. Smith, who was placed 
fourth on the list.” There is much about F. E. Smith after this— 
his resource in devising pranks seems to have been inexhaustible— 
and Sir John Simon and a host of others with names little less 
illustrious. This was, as Mr. Fry rightly calls it, a classic period, 
in brains as in batting ; and Cambridge, as he generously allows, 
could muster an imposing array of stalwarts too, though 
he takes an impish delight in recording that in the University 
match of his _first year G. J. V. Weigall of Cambridge 
did more to win the match for Oxford ‘than anyone on our 
side,” for he ran out F. S. Jackson, A. J. L. Hill and C. M. Wells, 
and then scored an “‘ imperturbable ” 63. Imperturbable indeed ! 
And so the story goes on from Oxford to Sussex, from Sussex to 
England, demolishing in the process the ludicrous fallacy that the 
writer was only a fast bowler turned into a brilliant bat by “‘ Ranji,” 
recording cricketing tours here, sorting out reputations there, 
comparing our brilliant yesterdays with our not so brilliant to-days 
—as some estimate them—tre-peopling the Oval, Lord’s and Trent 
Bridge with real men who are now sometimes only names, 
but glorious names to some of us; and—whether the narrative 
be of victory or defeat, of friend or foe—it is a story that glows 
with generosity and good fellowship. ; 

He would be a courageous and perhaps not a wholly wise 
man who would challenge some of Mr. Fry’s verdicts in matters 
of personal merit where footballers and cricketers are discussed, 
because, even if the looker-on sees most of the game, which may 
sometimes be ; 
doubted, he can- 
not know really 
more about the 
players of the game 
than one who has 
doubled the parts 
of critic and player, 
and it is this that 
makes these judg- 


ments of real 
value, for they 
have been  pro- 


nounced not from 
the pavilion but 
from the pitch. 
However, whether 
the book stirs an- 
tagonistic views or 
confirms sympa- 
thetic ones matters 
little so long as 
those of us to 
whom cricket is 
more than a game 
can add, as now 
we can, another 
solid volume with 
much cricket in it 
to our collection ; 
and, never forgiv- 
ing Hitler for 
calling down the 





*“ PEARLY BOUQUET” a. 


(From “‘ The Real Hungary’’) 


curtain untimely on the season of 1939, lighten the black-out hours 
of discontent with brilliant flashes from the past. And if we are 
fortunate enough to be in uniforms again and our reading is to be 
done in dug-outs and messes, why then the book will automati- 
cally slip into our haversacks or whatever be the receptacles in 
which to-day’s soldiers carry their luxuries. 

And there will be surprises for most readers. Few may 
know precisely how and why Mr. Fry entered journalism ; the 
story is frankly told here, and the telling of it embodies a warm 
tribute to Sir George Newnes as man and chief. The nature 
and scope of Mr. Fry’s personal contribution to the notable 
success of the training-ship Mercury is in as readable a chapter 
as the book contains—‘‘As for the adventure called 'T.S. Mercury, 
the late Bishop of Winchester said that it is the best thing that 
ever came out of cricket.”” This seems to be a six off Mr. Fry’s 
bowling! And then there is a record of his work as an acting 
Substitute Delegate on the Indian representation of the League 
of Nations and his missionary work in Germany in connection 
with the youth movement. All this is a very long way from 
football with the Corinthians and cricket with Sussex ; but not 
so far by miles as the throne of Albania, upon which, in certain 
circumstances, Mr. Fry might now be seated. But the story, 
which concerns a definite offer of the Albanian crown, a bishop, 
and much rye whisky, must be read in Mr. Fry’s own telling. 
Perhaps if the scheme had matured we should now be arranging 
Test matches with the Italians ! 


An Englishman Explains, by W. K. Scudamore. (Heath Cranton, 3s. 6d.) 
IT is to a German student of the English that ‘‘ an Englishman ex- 
plains,” and on the whole Mr. Scudamore is successful in his aim of 
speaking for the average educated Englishman whose political sym- 
pathies are with “the Right Centre.” Except on two subjects, he 
sustains the atmosphere of courteous restraint and quiet humour that 
is the Englishman’s idea of civilised discussion. One of his best points 
is made when he analyses the three things chiefly responsible for the 
hardening in this country of the feeling towards Nazi Germany: “ Jew- 
baiting, the Nordic Man, Sabre-rattling.”’ Mr. Scudamore’s final 
chapters, ‘‘ Blood and Honour” and “ Your Foreign Policy,” speak 
not only for the England of the Right Centre, but for all England to-day. 
¥. OF. 


The Real Hungary, by Dr. Paul Tabordi. (Skeffington, 12s. 6d.) 

IT is in pleasant contrast with the many books on European countries 
written by travellers who are little more than week-end visitors to have 
this attractive book by Dr. Tabordi, who is himself a Hungarian. The 
result is that with him we travel such seldom explored regions as 
“Fleet Street in Hungary,” hear the real origin of that movement for 
the preservation of Hungarian folk art the ‘“ Pearly Bouquet,” are told 
interesting gossipy stories of men and women great and small, visit 
the cafés not to see them but to frequent them with their habituées 
and hear of the poets and writers of the country as well as its peasant 
dresses and architecture. We do indeed feel that in this book we see 
Hungary as her sons see her now—and long may it continue—and it 
explains a certain strange phenomenon, which is why no English person 
that we have ever met who had been to that country came back without 
having fallen in love with it. 

A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

PEAKS AND Lamas, by Marco Pallis (Cassell, 18s.) ; THE Two GeEr- 
MANYs, by Kurt von Stutterheim (Sidgwick and Jackson, ros. 6d.) ; 
THe Cosppetr OF THE West, by Richard S. Larabert (Nicholson 
and Watson, 
10s. 6d.); BLUE 
WATER AND GREEN 
Fre._ps, by Admiral 
Sir William James 
(Methuen, 8s. 6d.) ; 
CONTEMPORARY 
PAINTING IN EUROPE 
(Studio, 7s. 6d. and 
10s. 6d.) ; COUNTRY 
Retics, by H. J. 
Massingham (Cam- 
bridge University 
Press, 15s.); ONE 
Day TELLETH AN- 
OTHER, by Stephen 
and Margaret 
Ionides (Arnold, 
10s. 6d.) ; Goop 
Drinks, by Ambrose 
Heath (Faber, 
4s. 6d.). Fiction : 
Lire AS CAROLA, by 
Joan Grant 
(Methuen, tos. 6d.); 
Not at Home, by 
Parr Cooper (Allen 
and Unwin, 8s. 6d.); 
VIPER’S PROGRESS, 
by Mary Mitchell 
(Methuen, 8s. 6d.) ; 
GRANDMA, by Mabel 
Constanduros 
(Muller, 5s.) ; GEN- 
ERAL CARGO, by 
; Herbert 
(Methuen, 6s.). 
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FARMING NOTES 


THE HOME FARM—FEEDING CHICKENS—PIGS AGAIN 


, 


HE term “‘ home farm” conjures up in the minds of 

most farmers a thoroughly uneconomic enterprise which 

exists mainly to give the owner the satisfaction of walking 

round on Sunday morning to show off his prize pigs 

and cattle to admiring week-end visitors. All the other 
farms on the estate have to be run on strictly business lines by 
the tenants who have rents to pay. They cannot afford the farming 
frills that adorn the home farm which the owner keeps in hand. 
There everything is spick and span. The buildings are sub- 
stantial, with plenty of fresh paint, there are no broken gates, 
no untidy hedges, no muddy gateways, and a sleek gloss is always 
to be seen on the coats of the cows and horses. 

That is the picture which we carry in mind. It dates back 
to the days before 1914, but some examples of the home farm 
have survived to the outbreak of this war. There is, of course, 
a better justification for the home farm than the mere pleasure 
which a wealthy owner derived from possession of impressive 
buildings and well bred livestock. In many cases the home 
farm has been a centre of enlightened practice, almost a demonstra- 
tion farm for the locality. This is as it should be. The estate 
owner is the natural leader, and it is admirable if he will, for 
instance, put down a grass-drying plant to test the possibilities 
of this method of conserving herbage in unspoilt condition. He 
may also give a lead in grassland improvement. Sir George 
Stapledon has found some of his keenest disciples among estate- 
owners who have been prepared to plough and re-seed pasture 
fields on the home farm. ‘These are most valuable demonstra- 
tions to the tenants and other local farmers, showing what can 
be done in the district under conditions known to them. But 
not every owner of an agricultural estate is personally interested 
in the technical progress of agriculture. He may feel no thrill 
in being the pioneer who tries new methods, not so much for 
his own benefit as for the sake of his tenants and neighbours. 
Experimenting can be an expensive game, and there are nowadays 
few estate-owners who can afford to cast their bread upon the 
waters. 


* * 
* 


While there are not many home farms carried on in the old 
style, some country houses still have their home farm in miniature. 
It may be no more than a range of pigsties or a small flock of 
hens at the bottom of the kitchen garden. Others keep a couple 
of house cows which provide the milk supply and also some cream 
in the grass season, if not all through the year. In to-day’s 
circumstances these home farms in miniature can take an important 
part in the food production campaign. There are very few country 
houses, small or large, where a food production unit of some kind 
cannot be developed. It may consist of no more than half a dozen 
hens which can be maintained largely on household scraps with 
very little outlay or trouble. One of the members of the family 
may take charge or it may be a ploy in national service for the 
cook or the gardener. In most establishments there is some food 
material from the house and garden which can be salvaged for 
the hens and conversion into eggs. Even the water in which 
vegetables, meat or fish has been boiled can be turned to good 
account in wet mash for the hens. There are one er two points 
about feeding hens on house and garden scraps which are worth 
noting. The experienced feeder will realise that bread scraps, 
potatoes, or anything containing flour or rice are in the starch 
class and should be used in replacement of maize or oats in the 
ordinary rations. Meat and fish scraps can replace meat meal 
and fish meal, which are comparatively dear to buy and may be 
in short supply. Good use can also be made of garden refuse, 
such as the tops of turnips, celery, outside leaves of cabbage and 
green pea pods. Such material should be finely chopped or 
shredded and well mixed. 'Turnips can also be fed but the feeding 
value is not high, and the birds’ digestion may be upset if turnips 
are given freely. Cabbage and kale are good in moderation. 
The stalks can be hung on a string in the poultry-house. 


* 
es 


In a recent broadcast talk, Miss Eunice Kidd recalled how 
her father used to feed his hens in the last war with a mash which 
was made half of mixed meals (bran, maize meal, barley, oatmeal 
and wheatfeed) when he could get it, and then a quarter of the 
measure of boiled vegetables and green leaves, the other quarter 
being of house scraps which contained bread, meat, fish, and such 
like. It was a simple mixture which varied a little from day to 
day, but it kept the birds going and produced eggs. ~ 


The pig should again occupy the sty which has been empty 
in recent years. A weaner pig bought for, say, 25s. or 30s. can 
prove a most economical and profitable converter of scraps. Pigs 
do not, however, thrive on tins or bits of broken glass, which 
sometimes find their way into the swill pail. Nor do they tolerate 
salt or washing soda in their food. ‘The cook must be careful 
about what goes into the pig pail if the amateur pig-keeper’s 
hopes are not to be brought to an untimely end. Moreover, the 
Ministry of Agriculture has called attention to the increased danger 
of outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease as a result of feeding to 


pigs unboiled swill obtained from Army camps, schools and 
institutions. Producers are reminded not only of the danger 
they incur by feeding unboiled swill, but also of the fact that to 
do so is an offence against the Foot-and-mouth Disease Order 
of 1932. Local authorities and chief constables have been re- 
quested by the Ministry to give special attention to the enforcement 
of the Order. 

It is not long since almost every self-respecting cottage in 
the village had its pig. Almost a member of the family, housed 
in a comfortable sty or shed, the pig was a good investment, 
encouraging thrift. A little barley meal each week to supplement 
house scraps and garden refuse gave a comfortable return at the 
end of six or seven months. The proud owner either killed his 
pig or sold it tothe butcher. In late years it has become unfashion- 
able to keep a pig. Perhaps the new squire with London ideas 
ruled that none of his cottage tenants should keep a pig. The 
odour when the wind blew from that direction might offend 
delicate nostrils ‘‘ up at the hall.” The Ministry of Health also 
employed busybodies to insist on restrictive regulations, and 
many cottagers were bullied out of keeping the pig which was 
their pride. Now the Ministry of Agriculture asks everyone who 
can keep a pig to do so. It will save imported maize and barley 
if the country’s pigs are fattened in ones and twos in cottage sties 
rather than on the specialist pig farms which are entirely dependent 
on purchased feeding stuffs. So to-day the cottager is thinking 
again about keeping a pig. We shall want village pig clubs 
again to enable all the pig enthusiasts to get together and make 
certain that the novices do not make too many foolish mistakes 
and tire early of the undertaking. Bacon is a scarce commodity 
just now in my part of the country, and so it will be while Germany 
holds Denmark’s shipping to ransom. The man with a fattening 
pig will be the wise householder who makes sure that his family, 
at any rate, shall not go short of one of the good things of life 
just because there is a war. Indeed, who knows that the return 
of the cottager’s pig may not be a token of the revival of saner 
standards of values in village life ? 


* * 
* 


The more self-supporting we can be in our food supplies in 
the country districts the better it will be for our peace of mind during 
the next few weeks. This applies to farmers with a large head of 
livestock to feed as well as householders with a house full of 
evacuees. In normal times farmers have relied so much on the 
corn-merchant’s lorry and compound cakes that some have almost 
forgotten how to feed their dairy cows and other stock on home- 
grown foods. For the past month we have all had to rely more 
on our own resources. In several parts of the country deliveries 
of cake and meal have been seriously disorganised. In some cases 
supplies of barley have been short at the ports, and merchants 
have not been able to obtain their requirements for grinding. But 
in most cases they have been able to adjust their standard rations 
and make use of what grain was available. Dried sugar beet and 
rice meal have been pressed into service to replace barley meal 
in the pig’s ration. Elsewhere the difficulty seems to have been 
mainly lack of transport. Merchants have had lorries requisitioned, 
and with petrol rationing they have necessarily tried to group their 
deliveries. This has sometimes meant delays when a farmer 
was urgently wanting a supply of pig meal. These difficulties 
will not, we may hope, persist, but the lesson to be drawn 
is surely that we shall all of us get through this war with 
fewer causes for exasperation the more self-supporting we 
can be in this matter of food supplies for livestock as well as 
humans. CINCINNATUS. 

* * 
* 

Increasing the country’s food supplies and using and pre- 
serving them to the best advantage will be national service for many 
people who have perhaps hardly yet appreciated the fact that if they 
can even make their own families self-supporting for some months of 
the year they have lessened by so much the call on national provisions 
and the task of our merchant shipping. ‘To meet the needs of 
those who wish to undertake this service ‘‘ Country Life” 
has produced a series of sixpenny booklets intended for the 
beginner ; those now ready are ‘‘ Vegetable Growing,” “ Fruit 
and Vegetable Preserving,” by Claire McInerny, “‘ Rabbit Keeping 
for Food,” by C. J. Davies, ‘‘ Poultry Keeping on Small Lines,” 
by W. Powell-Owen, and books on “ Fruit Growing,’ ‘‘ Glass 
Cultivation,” ‘‘ War-time Cookery’ and ‘“ Pig Keeping” will 
soon be added to them. The first of the present books should 
enable anyone who has never grown vegetables before to succeed, 
and has a valuable calendar showing exactly what ought to be 
done each month ; the book on preserving includes storing also, 
and deals with drying and bottling fruits and vegetables and 
making jam without sugar, as well as what its title promises. 
The book on rabbits recommends them particularly for those 
who have a field or a good deal of garden produce at their disposal, 
and tells all that is necessary for economic production. Mr. 
Powell-Owen not only gives full instructions for making a start 
in poultry keeping on small lines—a thing that may well be under- 
taken by dwellers in towns—but will answer enquiries addressed 
to him at this office. 
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EVACUATION CAMPS 


N a short time it is expected that we shall have 
a report on the achievement of the National Camps 
Corporation, which came into being during the 

It was an un- 

designed with a dual purpose : 
to supplement the billeting accommodation available 
for children evacuated from our cities, and—if an evil 

day did not arrive—to be used as school and holiday 

Something like a million pounds 
was provided, and the Corporation were bidden to 
construct fifty camps as a start, each to provide accom- 

modation for 350 in time of peace and a great deal more 

The scheme was hardly in being when 

we were thrown back hard upon the Government’s 

billeting schemes so far as evacuation was concerned. 

It will not, therefore, be surprising to find that the 

Corporation have not accomplished so much as was 

Deprived of their immediate 

impetus and handicapped by a disorganised building 

trade and lack of labour, they may well have been 


summer under the Camps Act. 
ambitious Act, 


camps in peace-time. 


in war-time. 


hoped in the summer. 


forced to make haste slowly. 


The issue of the Report will, however, afford an 
opportunity of considering how far the original plan 
can be modified, and the energies of the Corporation 
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diverted along more immediately fruitful lines. As 


a result of the “ 


had already been inflicted, the Govern- 
ment should forthwith order, and com- 
plete before Christmas, sufficient hut- 
ments to provide full accommodation 
for the evacuated staffs of Whitehall. 
There must be twenty towns at least in 
‘ safe areas,”’ he pointed out, where any 
number of huts could be built and the 
office staffs billeted in the neighbour- 
hood. It certainly has always been 
difficult to understand why there 
should have been so much reluctance to 
construct accommodation of this kind 
on a really large scale. Difficult though 
it may have been to forecast the time 
and the extent of the emergency, it 
was always certain to occur whenever 
a war overtook us. 

Billeting cannot offer more than 
a temporary solution of the evacuation 
problem, and temporarily it has solved 
itself. But the recent Report pre- 
sented by the Association of Architects, 
Surveyors and Technical Assistants to 
the Board of Education emphasises 
that further evacuation after the first 
serious air raids must be expected and 
prepared for. ‘‘As regards children, 
the key to successful evacuation is 
facilities for full education, at present 
hopelessly dislocated. This must be 
put right by taking over halls and big 


houses and by building new schools for those who remain in billets. 
Residential nursery schools must be formed for young children 
The committee point out 


not accompanied by their mothers.” 


that the cost to the Government in weekly payments for billeting 
a mother and child (excluding food) will be more than £60 if 


neck and crop ”’ policy adopted by a totalitarian 
Office of Works towards hotels and public schools, the President 
of St John’s College, Oxford, recently wrote to The Times suggest- 
ing that in order to remedy part of the arbitrary injustices which 


accommodate them in 
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the war lasts three years, and that little more than this sum would 


a new building. Indeed, using semi- 
the cost could be much less. 

a great many sides to the question, 
all needing some consideration. The 
Army, naturally, has first call on the 
materials and labour required, though 
here it is worth noting that builders 
called up for service are not allowed 
to assist in putting up their own 
hutments, which must be left—how- 
ever urgent and immediate the de- 
mand for them—until civilian labour 
can be obtained. So far as the Cor- 
poration’s evacuation camps are con- 
cerned, there was, it will be remem- 
bered, a great deal of discussion in 
the House of Commons during the 
passing of the Camps Act, with the 
result that all sorts of instructions 
were given to, and prohibitions laid 
upon, the Corporation which may well 
have handicapped them in the choice 
of lay-outs and designs of buildings. 
If, for other reasons, it is now, as it 
may well be, proposed greatly to 
increase the number of hutments 
erected by the Government for non- 
military use, the Corporation—or what- 
ever body superintends the work— 
must be left with a much freer hand. 
In the pages of Country LIFE many 
suggested designs were discussed before 
the ‘‘ Health in Peace and Safety in 
War’”’ plan attracted the interest of 
the Government. As _ rapidity of 
desirable and other complicating con- 
simplicity of design and the standardisa- 
This characterised many 


by the Building Centre, and discussed 
at the time in these pages. The win- 
ning design provided for pre-fabricated 
units of timber framing and _ asbestos 
sheeting. Messrs. W. H. Colt, the well 
known manufacturers of timber dwellings 
—who, at the other end of the scale, 
have lately put on the market the 
“Country Life Hut” for the solution 
of minor evacuation difficulties—have 
just designed a general purpose evacua- 
tion block, available independently of 
the Government scheme. Each hut is 
designed to hold forty beds, besides 
providing a hall, sanitary block, bath, 
and a separate bedroom for a_ teacher 
or overseer, estimated to cost £475- 
£500 without the interior fittings. In 
many villages it looks as though blocks 
of this type will have to be constructed 
by local authorities before long ; and in 
other cases the official ‘‘ camp schools ”’ 
be similarly supplemented by groups of 
these blocks adapted to the needs of 
larger communities. By courtesy of 
Messrs. Colt we reproduce the design 
for a single block and a sketch plan for 
the lay-out of a eamp for 560 children. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HOME THOUGHTS FROM 
ABROAD 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—I was interested to see the picture of the 
beacon above Richmond (Yorkshire) in your 
issue of September 30th. Often have I climbed 
up on to the ironwork at the top to enjoy a 


Durham 


wonderful view. On a clear day 
Cathedral and York Minster are both easily 
visible. 


Within two miles’ radius of the beacon 
are many buildings of local historical and folk- 
lore interest. The nearest is Richmond Old 
Racecourse. Only the Grand Stand now re- 
mains, a gaunt building standing four square 
to the winds, a mere shadow of the self it was 
in the days when the ladies and gentlemen of 
the county flocked with the gay crowds up the 
steep hill from Richmond to watch the sport 
of kings. The old building, from which a 
wonderful view is also obtainable, is, unhappily, 
now becoming a ruin. 

Not far off is Wilances Leap, where, some 
four hundred years ago, a wealthy Richmond 
merchant was hunting, when a thick fog came 
down rapidly. Wilance was riding a young 
horse which took fright and bolted for a 
precipice of some 2ooft. drop. At the edge 
the horse leapt into space, carrying Wilance 
with it. When they landed the horse was 
killed, but the rider only suffered from a broken 
leg. He was unable to move, and, with night 
coming on, was in danger of being frozen to 
death. To keep himself warm he slit open 
the horse’s belly and placed his body inside. 
He was eventually rescued, although his leg 
had to be amputated. To commemorate his 
miraculous escape Wilance erected a stone, 
which still stands, on the spot. 

In Richmond itself stands the lovely old 
keep of what was once a magnificent castle, 
now a ruin, grey and peaceful in its old age. 
The town itself, built on the steep hillside, is 
full of quaint narrow streets, cobbled and 
winding. The market place, where stands the 
old church, is a perfect example of an English 
country town, enough to delight the heart of 
anyone who feels the slightest pride in his 
country. Down by the River Swale, tucked 
into a fold of the hill, stands Easby Abbey, 
another ruin of former splendour. Many old 
documents relating to churches and villages 
round Richmond bear reference to the monks 


of Easby._ Hard by stands Easby Church, 
typically English and full of interesting 
monuments. A pleasant way of spending 


a Sunday evening in summer is to walk from 
Richmond to Easby Church for evensong, 
and afterwards, when the congregation has 
filed past the Vicar to shake hands and 
exchange a few words with him as he stands 
in the porch, to return along the country road 
to the town. 

To someone who is prepared to strike 
farther afield the district is full of interest- 
ing churches and villages. Of the country 
towns Ripon, where curfew is sounded 
each night by a horn blown at each corner 
of the market place, Thirsk and Northaller- 
ton, old _ coaching 
towns, and Bedale, 
famed for its Hunt, 
are only a few. All 
this bounty of 
historical 
is wrapped up in 
a wonderfully pic- 
turesque country- 
side, and if anyone 
who has the smallest 


love for England 
can afford two 
weeks’ holiday, he 


will be well repaid 
exploring the area 
of Swaledale and 
Wensleydale, 
bounded by, say, 
Barnard Castle and 
Ripon on the north 
and south respec- 
tively, on the east 
by Thirsk and 
Northallerton, and 
on the west by 
Sedbergh. To one 
who is now over- 
seas this corner of 
England seems even 
more beautiful than 
ever.—M. A. PHILP, 
Signal Officer, R.A., 
c/o Army Post Office. 
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MAKING THE MOST OF THE 
PETROL RATION 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I read with interest your article in 
CountTrRY LIFE on petrol consumption. I own 
and drive a Lincoln Zephyr (twelve-cylinder, 
38 h.p.). Since rationing of petrol came in 
I have managed to get about 18 m.p.g. out of 
it by the following method of driving: as 
little choking as possible; mever using the 
great power of acceleration; never exceeding 
20 m.p.h. and coasting whenever possible, but 
never coasting at less than 20 m.p.h. This is, 
of course, not very exciting, but I take only 
twenty minutes longer getting to my house in 
the country than I used to take when going 
all out. The double journey to my house in 
Kent—just beyond Edenbridge—is sixty-eight 
miles, and of that I can coast sixteen ! 

One soon settles down to low-speed driving, 
but, so far as I have seen, I am the only one 
who does it. Everything on the road passes 
me. I have had nothing whatever done to the 
car. The plugs were renewed about 2,000 miles 
ago—the car has done 21,000—and I see that 
the tyres are properly inflated The con- 
sumption may work out at a bit over 18 m.p.g., 
so I am just about getting my 200 miles a 
month.—C. J. OrpE (Captain). 

[We share Capt. Orde’s impression that few 
motorists have yet realised the increased 
mileage per gallon obtainable by driving at 
a low speed, as our Motoring Correspondent 
explained in a recent article.—Eb.] 


“DOOM CASTLE” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—In the account of Doom Castle in your 
issue of July 15th are quoted some old verses 
inscribed in the dining-hall. I do not know 
whether these lines are inscribed as quoted, 
but the original is: 

“*He yat sittis down to ye board for to eat 
Forgetting to gif God thankis for his meat 
Syne ryses upe and his grace oure pass, 
Sittis down lyk ane ox, ryses upe like an ass.” 

As printed they make neither sense nor rhyme. 
—D. Macpona.p-MILiar, New York. 


THE WELL ON BOSWORTH FIELD 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The photograph and letter about the 
well on Bosworth Field interested me. You 
may care to have the inscription on the stone 

within the cairn: 
AQUA EX HOC PUTEO HAUSTA 
SITIM SEDAVIT 
RICARDUS TERTIUS REX ANGLI® 
CUM HENRICO COMITE DE RICHMONDIA 
ACERIME ATQUE INFENSISSIME PRCELIANS 
ET VITA PARITER AC SCEPTO 
ANTE NOCTEM CARITURUS 
Il KAL SEPT A.D. MCCCCLXXXV 
I leave you to make your own translation— 
JoHN THORPE. 
[The inscription 


may be translated: 


** With water drawn from this well Richard III 
King of England quenched his thirst whilst 
fighting most fiercely and furiously with Henry 
of Richmond being destined before 


Earl 


a 


A KAFFIR WAR DANCE 





nightfall to lose both life and sceptre.”’ The 
date of the battle was August 22nd, 1485.—Eb.] 


TERPSICHOREAN KAFFIRS 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—How many times have I seen Kaffir 
war dances on the films? I could not count 
them. To-day I witnessed my first performance 
of one by flesh-and-blood natives, and, as usual, 
the genuine thing surpassed the shadow. A 
sunny but cold day and the car took us west- 
wards from Johannesburg towards the Crown 
Mines. We were ushered into Compound “C,” 
a large square lined with low buildings where a 
semicircle of seats had been set out for us to 
view the show. There was a subdued hubbub. 
The place was crowded with smiling, happy 
natives, their faces full of anticipation and their 
bodies in all stages of dress or undress. Some 
were smartly clad, others en deshabille. The 
Sunday attire of the native is just the same as 
his workday kit, but clean. 

Punctuality is evidently not a Kaffir 
quality, for we waited patiently for the per- 
formance, which was due to start at 10.30, but 
was delayed till 11 o’clock. A dilapidated 
black who had gazed too long upon “ the wine 
cup’s ruby flow ”’—i 
partaken too freely of potent Kaffir beer— 
thought he would give us a curtain-raiser, 
and began to perform a pas seul, almost under 
our noses. But, hey presto! a large and im- 
portant native, in white solar topee (I imagine 
he was native compound manager), strode 
forward with two uniformed police and, pro- 
testing, the votary of Terpsichore was put in a 
little house, the door of which was inscribed 
with large white letters as ‘‘ Lock-up.” 

Still nothing doing, so we rose from our 
seats in the “dress circle’? and wandered 
round to inspect the orchestra. It consisted 
of a few tomtoms which, when touched with 
the drum-sticks, gave a reverberating sound 
which startled. A set of bass instruments, 
perhaps a dozen and a half, attracted our atten- 
tion; they each consisted of three large kero- 
sene tins in a wooden frame. The tins are the 
sound-boxes, and above are placed slats of 
heavy wood confined by hide thongs, the slats 
being beaten by drum-sticks. The treble 
section of the band is provided by a score and 
a half of home-made xylophones; slats of 
wood fixed to a board in which metal-polish 
or syrup tins, of varying sizes, are set to act as 
sound-boxes. These are also struck with 
drum-sticks. I thought of the learned lecturer 
on ‘“‘ The Dark Races ”’ at the British Museum 
and his explanations of native instruments 
and wished he had been present to enjoy and 
explain these ingenious contraptions. 

A whistle sounded, and we returned to 
our seats. The ‘‘ show” has begun, and the 
invisible curtain rises while the orchestral 
performers spring to their places. The music 
starts—it is monotonous, but interesting. The 
sense of rhythm is remarkable. All play to- 
gether harmoniously. Each one knows when to 
start and when to stop, as if by instinct. I 
said the music was monotonous, but not en- 
tirely ; an interlude takes place in which a 
soloist plays a piece 
which reminds me 
forcibly of Handel’s 
‘* Harmonious 
Blacksmith.” The 
conductor of the 
musicians and the 
dancers wields a 
sistron of tin punc- 
tured with holes. As 
he grasps the handle 
and shakes it, you 
think there must be 
shot or tintacks in- 
side. The dancers 
run up, a tribe ata 
time. I expected 
greater numbers and 
more elaborate cos- 
tumes, showy head- 
dresses and much 
war paint, but the 
natives are not in 
their kraals, and 
must make do with 
what they have— 
just as we, on board 
ship, use what we 
can get for our 
frocks for the fancy- 
dress dance. One 
man has a yellow 
skirt and white vest, 
and his peppercorn 
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head is bound by a filet of blue 
ribbon. Another has a flowered 
petticoat and pink blouse, a third a 
purple and green outfit. White fur 
surrounds their ankles, and they 
carry hide shields and sticks to take 
the place of assegais. They stand 
in a very straight line and move 
their bodies and arms rhythmically 
and wave their shields and sticks 
menacingly. Sometimes they 
beat the shields on the ground. 
Suddenly a group of dancers spring 
forth and make terrifying lunges 
and perform strange antics and 
capers—kicking high and throwing 
about their arms. ‘Then a chorus 
issung. What fine young men they 
are, tireless and full of energy. How 
they manage to dance barefoot on 
the dusty concrete is a mystery, and 
it goes on interminably, till they 
perspire freely and even look winded. 
And yet they have been labouring in 
the depths of the earth all the week. 
The conductor takes fire and dances 
too, and the musicians thump louder than ever. 
The dancers are getting excited and look very war- 
like. Are they never going to stop? At last 
they lay down their shields and sticks and kneel 
before them, waving their arms over them as 
if making incantations. We clap and applaud. 
““God Save the King” is drummed out, and 
the dancers, looking very pleased with them- 
selves, depart to make way for a new nation. 
—M. FEppEN, Johannesburg. 


“JOHN PEEL” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—Now that popular songs are being sung 
in camps, why, might I ask, is not 
the right version of “ John Peel” 
sung, and not that as given in 
cheap song books, which is alto- 
gether wrong? I have seen it again 
to-day inasong book edited by the 
Director of Music of a well known 
public school. The first line is 
wrong—Peel’s coat was grey, not 
gay, being of home-spun cloth, for 
it must be remembered that he 
was a yeoman farmer. There was 
no hound named True—it should 
be ‘* Bellman as true,”’ not ‘‘ Bell- 
man and True.” Hunting men will 
know that no hound is ever called by 
a name of one syllable, for obvious 
reasons. In the original version it 
is ‘‘ Did ye ken,” and not “ D’ye 
ken.”” The first two verses are 
questions—‘‘ Did ye ken?” ‘The third and 
fifth verses are answers to these—‘‘Aye, I 
kenned”’ and ‘“ Yes, I know’d”’ respectively, 
but the third verse is usually omitted. The 
verse generally numbered four about Peel 
living at ‘“‘ Troutbeck once on a day” was 
never in the song at all; that has been added 
of recent years. He never lived at Troutbeck 
(Cumberland), but at Caldbeck, which is miles 
away. ‘Troutbeck is only a hamlet, with an 
hotel, a railway station and about six cottages, 
and was owned by the writer’s family long 
before and during Peel’s day. It is quite 
certain that Peel never lived there. The present 
tune is also different from the original. I 
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believe that the words given in the “ Scout’s 
Song Book” are right, for it was edited by 
Dr. Sydney Nicholson, who was once organist 
of Carlisle Cathedral. As a Cumberland man, 
I do like to see the right version given, which 
is before me as I write, in the original dialect. 
H. W. Rostnson, late Hon. Huntsman, 
E.S.O.H. 


THE SCALY ANT-EATER 
TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The pangolin, or scaly ant-eater, is still 
found in parts of Central Africa, though, being 
nocturnal in its habits, it is seldom seen. The 








“ LIKE AN OLD MAN CRIPPLED WITH GOUT” 


accompanying photograph shows a _ young 
pangolin, probably less than a month old and 
about twenty inches in length. ‘The animal is 
covered with scales and looks like a survival 
from a previous age. Its hind feet are shaped 
something like those of an elephant, but its 
front feet are armed with strong claws with 
which it digs. When frightened it curls itself 
up into a ball, protecting its head with its 
massive tail, which is covered with sharp- 
pointed scales. Its gait is slow and halting, 
and it often raises its front feet off the ground, 
looking for all the world like an old man 
crippled with gout.—E. H. N. 


REARING A YOUNG KESTREL 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—I had been given permission by the head- 
gamekeeper to put up a hide to photograph a 
kestrel feeding its young. The nesting-hole 
was in a dead tree standing in a patch of bracken 
in the wood. I got my photographs, but I 
left the hide in position because I hoped later 
to photograph the young kestrels in a fully 
fledged state. Before this could happen the 
bracken caught fire, and the dead tree crashed 

to the ground. 

Four of the kestrels were killed, but the 
remaining fledgling was flung into a rhododen- 
dron bush, and this saved its life. It was found 
by the gamekeeper, who heard it squeaking 
pitifully. He placed it in a prominent position 
near the fallen tree, but observations showed 
that the parent birds refused to feed or have 
anything to do with it. ‘Two courses were 
open: to kill it, or to feed it. I am pleased 
to say he adopted it, and the past seemed for- 
gotten in a couple of days. 

For a bird only fourteen days old some of 
its instincts were well developed. When fed 
it grasped the food in its talons and tore it to 
pieces with its beak. After five weeks it made 
no effort to fly away, but just wandered along 
its perch like a parrot at the Zoo. When it 
flies away, will its instincts be so developed 
that it will be able to catch food without being 
taught ?>—LEsLi—E TURNER. 


THE GATE-OPENER’S 
SHELTER 


TO THE EDITOR 

Sir,—‘* Tower View” is the impos- 
ing name of the turf and stone hut 
built by an enterprising gate-opener 
on the moor between Preston and 
Lancaster. There are no fewer than 
six of these gate-openers on this part 
of the moors—for the sheep must 
not be allowed to stray. These men 
reap a good harvest of pence on fine 
week-ends, but there are many days 
when no cars pass, and the hours 
must seem long. 

Our friend in my photograph 
is a Londoner but loves the moor. 
He has made himself a cosy shelter 
against cold, wet weather and the 
chill breezes of the north. The 
“Tower,” by the way, is supposed 
to be Blackpool’s famous tower, 
seen dimly on the distant horizon. 
Inside is a good open fireplace 
whose smoke is carried off by 
the old milk churn, seen in my 
photograph, which makes a perfect chimney. 
Shelves hold an array of cooking pots and his 
modest possessions; a sack hangs over the 
door. A little garden, gay with flowers, pro- 
vides occupation for slack times, but I must 
admit that the owner is more often seen sitting 
by his door doing nothing, an ancient and very 
dirty pipe between his lips. Best of all I liked 
the pie-dish that held the water that trickled, 
crystal clear, from a little spring in the hill.— 
DorotHy HAMILTON DEAN. 


A CHURCH BARREL ORGAN 

TO THE EDITOR OF *“ COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—You may like to use the en- 
closed photograph of the barrel 
organ in Muchelney Church. These 
are becoming very scarce, and this 
one, although it looks ready for use, 
was supplanted quite fifty years ago. 
It was made by Messrs. Gray and 
Davidson of 9, New Road, Fitzroy 
Avenue, London, about 1807, when 
it was presented to this church. 
There are three barrels, with a total 
of thirty tunes. It may be of in- 
terest to give a list of the names of 
the tunes, as showing what were 
the popular hymn and psalm tunes 
at the beginning of last century. 
They are as follows: Angel’s Hymn, 
Acton, Bedford, Cambridge, Chant 


double (three different forms, 
Orlando Gibbons, Lord Morn- 
ington and Battishill), Carlisle, Devonshire, 


Evening Hymn, Easter Hymn, Hanover, 
Helmsley, London New, Morning Hymn, 
Manchester, Mount Ephraim, New York or 
Sheldon, Petersborough, Old Hundredth, Rock- 
ingham, St. Anne’s, St. Stephen’s, Sicilian, 
Vienna, Warwick, Wells, and also Responses 
to the Commandments. As will be seen, the 
organ is quite an imposing instrument, looking 
very much like a modern pipe organ on a small 
scale. It would be interesting to hear if any 
other organs of this make are still in existence. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


INCREASING INVESTMENT IN LAND 


HAT timber has been one of the 
special attractions of bidders at some 
of the recent sales of large landed 
estates has already been noted in 
Country Lire. It has undoubtedly 
been responsible for the spirited bidding for 
certain lots, and, this being so, the competition 
could not be regarded as conclusive evidence 
of any actual interest in land, merely as land. 
There have been many instances in the last 
few years of sales of considerable acreages at 
prices that represented very little more than 
the sum which the buyers of the timber expect 2d 
to get eventually from the felling operations. 
New orders for the control of growing trees 
and timber have now been made by the Ministry 
of Supply, the effect of which was summarised 
in the article by Sir George Courthope, Bt., 
which was published in Country LIFE last 
week. Under these orders a licence is required 
for the purchase and sale of timber; there is 
a schedule of maximum prices; and a licence 
must be obtained by a woodland owner who 
fells his trees at the rate of more than 1,000 
cub. ft. a month. Application for licences 
must be made to the Controller of Timber, 
whose offices are at Elmdale Road, Bristol, or 
one of his district officers. Fairly accurate 
information of our resources of home-grown 
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HILL COURT, 


timber is available, thanks to the census of 
woodlands which has been taken this year, 
supplementing and bringing up to date the 
census of 1924. The purpose of the Control 
Orders is not to restrict, but to expedite and 
increase the production of home-grown timber 
in serviceable forms. 


FARMS IN DEMAND 

IGNS are plentiful that the tendency of 
prices of farms is rapidly on the up-grade. 

In the last two or three months scores of large 
farms have changed hands, privately or under 
the hammer, at exceedingly satisfactory prices 
compared with what the market had become 
accustomed to in recent years. The State aid 
in one form or another, and the anticipation 
of an assured market for home produce, are 
contributory causes of the improving demand 
for farms, and another factor of much promise 
is showing itself, namely the increasing attention 
that the administrators of large funds are 
giving to farms as a medium of investment. 
The Crown, colleges, and other perpetual 
corporations, have for a long time now, and, 
as it turns out, wisely, put accumulated moneys 
into farms, and now entirely new classes of 
capitalists—new, that is, so far as land is 
concerned—are revealing a very active interest 
in it as a means of using their money. The 
return may be small, but there is no security 
comparable with English land, and if agricul- 
tural conditions improve, there is the prospect 
of a capital appreciation that will bring the 
ultimate yield on the outlay to a higher point 
than, so far as can be foreseen, is likely to be 


obtained from the gilt-edged or industrial 
section of British channels of investment. In 
addition to its undeniable security, land has 
the advantage of giving at least as good a yield 
as a gilt-edged investment, and, as the import- 
ance of agriculture to the national well-being 
comes to be more clearly recognised, the value 
of the land devoted to it must tend to rise. 
Some of the principal firms of estate agents 
in London and the country are negotiating sales 
or purchases, and making enquiries for more 
openings of the same sort, in reference to large 
agricultural estates. The wave of buying is 
beginning to show itself, and may be expected 
to roll on with increasing momentum in the 
immediate future. 


“THE MAN OF ROSS” 
OHN KYRLE, “ The Man of Ross,” died 
in 1724 at the age of eighty-seven, and 
esteemed “the John Howard of his age.” 
Dr. Johnson paid an unusually high tribute to 
Kyrle’s “‘ known integrity and active benevo- 
lence,’ and Pope immortalised him in his 
poem “ Vaga”’ (The Wye), in which occur 
the lines: 
“ Who taught the heav’n-directed spire to rise ? 
““The Man of Ross’ each lisping babe 
replies.” 
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ROSS-ON-WYE 


He is credited with the design of the 
grounds, and certainly of the park avenue, of 
Hill Court, a William and Mary mansion, at 
Walford, a mile from Ross-on-Wye, now to 
be let by Messrs. Curtis and Henson. It is a 
well modernised residence, with an oak- 
panelled hall which has a chequered stone 
floor. The staircase, with twisted balusters 
and solid walnut treads, has been described by 
one well known expert as “ fit for a museum.” 
The smoking-room is panelled in oak and cedar, 
and in the study are the original pine panelling, 
which has been carefully stripped, an Adam 
fireplace, and a recess enriched by carvings 
attributed to Grinling Gibbons. The salmon 
fishing, for two or three miles from both banks 
of the Wye, is probably the best-known along 
that river, and Hill Court has 1,200 acres of 
woods and other land that provide partridge 
shooting unsurpassed in Herefordshire. 


SATISFACTORY SALES 


ONNINGTONS “estate, 370 acres, near 
Ware, has been sold by Messrs. Hampton 

and Sons. Limpsfield Court and 7 acres, in 
Surrey, and Osmington Lodge with 5 acres, 
between Weymouth and Swanage, have also 
been disposed of by the firm. They have re- 
sold The Mount, Ifield, and Langhurst Farm, 
on the same estate. Their purchases on behalf 
of clients include Warren Mere, Thursley, a 
house which is a beautiful example of archi- 
tectural remodelling by Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
and stands in 80 acres, with extensive common 
rights, between Hindhead and Guildford. 


Messrs. George Trollope and Sons acted for 
the vendor. 

Lady Archer-Shee has let Ashurst Lodge, 
Sunninghill, through the agency of Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons. 

Town houses and flats are offered at merely 
nominal rents, by Messrs. J. Ewart Gilkes and 
Partners, who have temporarily closed their 
Mayfair office in Davies Street, owing to the 
absence on active service of Mr. Ewart Gilkes 
and two of his partners. They will concentrate 
the business at Hans Road for the time being. 

Berkshire and Wiltshire sales, amounting 
to a total value of about £16,0co, have recently 
been carried out by Messrs. Thake and Pagin- 
ton. They include Little Creverell House, 
near Devizes, in the sale of which Mr. Robert 
Thake was joint agent, and Newbury and 
Basingstoke residential freeholds. 

Sir Frank Madge has sold Ranworth, with 
50 acres, at East Grinstead, and General Sir 
C. Van Straubenzee has sold property at 
Donnington, near Newbury, through Messrs. 
F. L. Mercer and Co. 


TOO MANY OFFICES ? 
HE recent dispersal of the contents of 
the Gaiety Theatre, by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, serves as a reminder that 
offices are to replace the theatre, if the scheme 
now contemplated is carried out. It may not be 
out of place to suggest that very careful thought 
should be given to certain factors, of importance 
sooner or later, as regards offices. Experience 
has shown in the last two years or so that even 
the largest blocks of offices built by private 
enterprise can find occupiers, but if we eliminate 
the L.C.C. and various official Boards and 
Committees from the list of tenants, we shall 
find that the demand, apart from that for some 
of the Government departments, is very re- 
stricted. In due course some of the depart- 
ments may no longer require accommodation 
on the vast scale necessitated by the war. Then 
there may be a glut of premises to be let. The 
argument that there will always be a demand 
for new premises hardly helps, as so much of 
the office space in the great blocks, now tenanted 
by Government and other officials, is of the 
newest type. Even if it were practicable to 
begin at once to build on the site of the Gaiety 
Theatre, and one or two other central sites, 
the promoters might do well to “‘ hasten slowly ” 
and await a definite indication of the nature 
of the demand which may be for other than 
office accommodation. 


AN IRISH OFFER 
ORD DARESBURY’S executors have 
instructed Messrs. Jackson Stops and 
Staff to seli his estate of 550 acres at Mount 
Coote, in County Limerick. The firm has 
sold Tanfield House, Burford, a sixteenth- 
century dower house. 

Penshurst, with glorious memories of 
the Sidneys in its stately house, and the 
charm of its village lying on the upper 
Medway, is still, despite its nearness to London, 
one of the most interesting and least spoiled 
places in the Home Counties. A well known 
Penshurst property is Hammerfield, which is 
for disposal by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. 

Recent sales by Messrs. Constable and 
Maude include, with Messrs. Marten and 
Carnaby, The Dower House, on the fringe of 
Cowdray Park, at Lodsworth, a stone residence 
built just over two hundred years ago, with 3 
acres. A fifteenth-century oak staircase, evi- 
dently taken from an important old house, 
has at some time been inserted. Northleigh 
House and 7 acres, offered for £1,750, is one 
of the remaining lots since Messrs. Constable 
and Maude’s auction of that freehold. 

Sir Cedric Hardwicke’s lease of Mead 
Lodge, Stansted Abbotts, near Ware, has been 
disposed of by Messrs. Constable and Maude. 
It is an example of skilful adaptation of the 
malting house of an old mill to residential 
purposes, and the picturesque grounds are of 
10 acres. 

Campden Hill Cottage, the Kensington 
home for some years of the famous tenor, 
Hayden Coffin, can be privately sold by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, pending an auction, 
ga has been provisionally fixed for Novem- 

er. 

Epsom sales, of which Messrs. George 
Trollope and Sons have recently effected two 
or three of some importance, include, with 
Messrs. Robt. W. Fuller, Moon and Fuller, 
the property known as Downscroft. ARBITER, 
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NEWMARKET SALES AND RACING 





AT THE FIRST WAR-TIME 


The Cambridgeshire had so many entries that it was run in two parts. 


MEETING 


Mrs. H. Leader’s Gyroscope winning Class I from 


RACE 


His Highness and Hot Bun II 


ERY naturally, both the sales and the racing at the 

hastily arranged auction and meeting at Newmarket 

were unnatural. We in the bloodstock world have 

become accustomed to arrange and do things in an 

orderly manner ; the beginning of Messrs. Tattersall’s 
sale of yearlings. on the Tuesday morning at 11 a.m., was a de- 
parture from the normal. The usual half-hour’s grace was not 
allowed ; as the clock struck the hour Mr. Needham took charge 
of the rostrum and got down to business. Neither he nor Messrs. 
Tattersall are to be blamed for this; on the contrary, they are 
to be congratulated, but buyers did not settle to the change until 
at least eighteen lots had passed through the ring. Then came 
the time for Mr. Douglas Crossman’s yearlings to be sold. A 
nice level lot that did credit to the late Master of the Cambridge- 
shire Foxhounds and his stud groom, the majority were bought 
by the Royston trainer Mr. Basil Briscoe, who disbursed 26o0gs. 
for a well grown colt by Wychwood from Blandford’s daughter 
Marrymequick ; 20o0gs. for a chestnut colt typical in contour of 
his sire Sir Cosmo, and 180gs. for a half-brother, by Trimdon, 
to Maranta. These were judicious purchases. A little later they 
were followed by Mr. Jack Colling taking a charming bay filly 
by Loaningdale for 160gs., and another lot of the same colour and 
sex, by Bold Archer, for 250gs. These, with only one of the 
Moreton Stud lots and none of those from the Sezincote Stud 
finding new own- 
ers, rather paved 
the way to the pur- 
chase by Mr. Fred 
Templeman of a 
brown son of Sir 
Cosmo from the 
Free Handicap 
winner Quothquan 
for 280gs., a figure 
that would have 
had a fourth added 


to it in ordinary 
times. Not long 
after, Mr. Basil 


Jarvis — popularly 
supposed to be 
bidding for Lord 
Glanely, but 
actually in the 
market on_ behalf 
of Mr. Francis 
Williams—went to 
1,500gs. to obtain 
a beautifully bal- 
anced, well put 
together bay son cf 
the triple-crown 
winner Bahram 
out of Trochee, 

Tetratema mare 
who has also bred 
the St. Leger Trial 
Stakes winner 
Snow Leopard. 








THE BLOODSTOCK SALES AT NEWMARKET. IN THE SALE RING 


Following this proceedings became very quiet, with the 
Hyperion colt from the Beningbrough Stud and others leaving 
without making their reserves, until Mr. Jack Clayton disbursed 
250gs. for a bay son of Fair Trial froma descendant of Mr. Jinks’ 
dam False Piety, and that particularly astute buyer Mr. Fred 
Templeman went to 310gs. to obtain a typical bay Apple Sammy 
colt out of the Buchan mare Dalla. Another quiet time followed 
that was only notable for the tragedies attendant upon the offering 
of the lots from the Worksop Manor, Lady John Robinson’s, 
the Middleton and the Exning Studs. Good horses there were 
among them, but buyers were not interested, and it was not 
until Mr. George Todd, the East Ilsley trainer, made up 
his mind to have a grey colt by Tolgus from Sidley Dee’s dam 
Script, and went to 570gs. to obtain him, that proceedings livened 
to such an extent that Mr. Victor Tabor paid 60ogs. for a chestnut 
colt by Gold Bridge, who is of the Night Hawk—Poisoned Arrow 
line. Mr. Todd was back again to obtain a delightfully balanced 
bay filly by Theft from Woodstock’s dam Helvetic ; Mr. Tabor 
returned to buy a half-brother to the Oaks winner Rose of England 
for 610gs., and Lord Glanely withstood the opposition of Mr. 
Fred Darling and Major Keylock, to obtain possession of a par- 
ticularly attractive chestnut colt by Fairway out of the Bachelor’s 
Double mare Nebular, who emanated from Lady James Douglas’ 
Harwood Stud. Bred on much the same lines as Blue Peter, 
this colt is all 
over a_ racehorse, 
and his price of 
1,550gs. was about 
a tenth of his 
normal value. 
Following the 
sales—which, un- 
der the shadow of 
a war anda Budget, 
were very satisfac- 
tory — came a 
meeting of the 
Thoroughbred 
Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, which was 
circularised as a 
General Meeting 
but of which no 
report has been 
published. In these 
circumstances it is 
perhaps as well not 
to make reference 
to what took place. 
Racing on the 





Wednesday was 
almost as strange 
as the Sales. Jour- 


neying out to the 
course soon after 11 


a.m. came as a 
novelty ; for all 
that, there were 


many others who 
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had arrived earlier, and the car parks, despite the petrol difficulties, 
were well filled long before the programme began. Possibly it 
was a coincidence—if not, it was appropriate—that the first race of 
the first war-time meeting held at Newmarket should be won by 
an owner of the name of Beatty and trained by a trainer of the 
same name. ‘The owner in this particular case was Lady Beatty, 
the wife of the heir to the late Lord Beatty, the trainer was Major 
Beatty, a brother to the late Admiral, and the horse was Black Toni, a 
son of the Derby winner Felstead from Miss Ascot, a daughter of 
the Ascot Gold Cup winner Massine. Bred by Sir Charles 
Pulley at his Eaton Bishop Stud, near Hereford, Black Toni 
cost his present owner giogs. as a yearling when sold at Don- 
caster. The race he won was the Isleham Plate, and following it 
came the Chesterfield Nursery Handicap, which, owing to the 
number of entries, had been divided into two. The winner of the 
first division—the most important—was Sir John Jarvis’ French- 
bred colt Epilobeum, who is by the Royal Hunt Cup winner 
Epinard and had behind him the grey Tetratema filly Holly 
Garth, who made googs. as a yearling, and Miss Dorothy Paget’s 
unnamed grey colt by Singapore’s three-parts brother Taj ud Din, 
who was sold by Mr. Donald Fraser for 2oogs. at the last Doncaster 
yearling auction. The second division resulted in a victory for 
the Sir Cosmo filly from Quita Kop, a Spion Kop mare. 

These races led up to the Cambridgeshire—or, rather, the 
substitute or substitutes for that famous race. As with the 
Nursery Handicap it was run in two parts. The winner of the 
most important turned up in Mrs. Harvey Leader’s three year 
old gelding Gyroscope, a son of Sir Walter Raleigh (Prince 
Galahad) from Girasole, a Soldennis mare. Bred in Ireland 
by Mr. Gleeson, Gyroscope was bought by Mr. Harvey Leader, 
who trained Caligula to win the St. Leger and Jack Horner 
to score in the Grand National, at Goff’s Dublin Sales 
for 16o0gs. Second to him was Mr. Esmond Harmsworth’s 
Hyperion colt His Highness, and third came Mr. Herbert 
Blagrave’s French-bred horse Hot Bun II. The winner is a 
likely sort for a race like the Lincolnshire Handicap. In the 
second division the French-bred Orichalque, by Pinceau, tri- 
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umphed over another horse of the same nationality in Quartier- 
Maitre, a son of Monarch, with Pharos’ five year old son Never 
Surprised filling third position. Actually the sixth race— 
the Beaufort Plate—was the most interesting of the day, as in 
it Lord Milford’s two year old Liberator made his début on the 
racecourse a winning one, and, what is more, an impressive one. 
A good, hard bay colt carrying no lumber, he is by Flamingo’s 
half-brother Horus (Papyrus) and comes from the Hurry On 
mare Acquit, so being a three-parts brother to the Ascot Gold 
Cup winner Flyon. In a year that has not been a vintage one 
for two year olds the sterling way in which Liberator got down 
to his work and went on with it was very pleasing, and he will 
be most certainly one to note when the classics of next year come 
up for consideration. 

On the second day—Thursday—inclement weather added to 
the discomforts, and incidentally considerably curtailed the 
attendance, but despite it the racing was good, and several appeared 
that are worthy of note for future engagements. Just one such 
was the unnamed filly by Colombo from Devon Lass who won 
the opening event—the Links Plate—for Lord Glanely. Colombo 
has been much in the limelight during the past season; Devon 
Lass is a half-sister to the St. Leger winner Salmon Trout, by 
Hurry On from Salamandra, she by St. Frusquin from the One 
Thousand Guineas victress Electra. In every way of aristocratic 
lineage, this filly has a dual value that cannot be over-estimated ; 
next season may witness her success in the One Thousand Guineas ; 
later on she should do further credit to the Concussion line from 
which she comes in the Exning paddocks. In neither division 
of the Witchford Nursery Plate was there anything very notable, 
but Sir Alfred Butt’s two winners—Finesse in the Royston Handi- 
cap and Cantatrice II in the Melbourn Plate—deserve attention. 
A daughter of Felstead, Finesse comes, like Finalist, from Finery, 
a Pommern mare who came from Santa Fina, the dam also of 
Galloper Light ; Cantatrice II, on the other hand, is by the Grand 
Prix de Paris victor Fiterari and is out of Queen Iseult. Both these 
are horses to note, and, possibly Cantatrice II, who escapes a 
penalty, will win the Cesarewitch for Sir Alfred Butt. | Royston. 


BEFORE THE RATIONING STARTS 


WAS just about to write an article on the use of emergency 

stores. Then the devil entered into me and pointed out 

(very sensibly, I thought) that rationing has not started yet 

and that readers might still have certain good things at their 

disposal which it will be impossible to obtain later on. Of 
course, there is nothing more unpatriotic than to consume a crumb 
or a drop more than necessary that might be saved against sparser 
times, but certain things are here now and available, yet cannot 
well be stored and certainly the later we begin a limited diet the 
longer we shall be able to smile at it. 

So I changed my plan, and now present to you a little farewell 
number : a farewell to some of those delicious little dishes which 
we shall soon find it hard to have because we shan’t be able to 
spare the ingredients from our rations. 

The devil did his best to make me give you really expensive 
recipes: like my one for Boeuf 4 la Mode, which needs a gill of 
brandy and a whole bottle of Madeira to cook the beef in. But 
I have been firm and spared you this sort of thing, because even 
in peace time you would think several times before being so 
extravagant. 

BROCHETTES.—Remove the lean meat from half a boned 
shoulder of lamb and cut it into squares about one and a half inches 
each way and half an inch thick (or you can cut out the lean parts, 
noisettes, from the best end of the neck. In either case the bones 
should be used up for making mutton broth). Thread them on 
to long meat skewers (any ironmonger stocks them if you have 
not got any already) alternately with bay leaves. You can also 
stick on one or two mushrooms, a lamb kidney (both the latter 
turned over and fried a minute in melted butter), a square of 
bread soaked in melted butter, a small slice of gammon, and a 
whole raw tomato. Arrange the skewers across a_baking-tin 
and put them into a very hot oven (Regulo 7) for fifteen minutes. 
Baste with butter once during the cooking and serve with potato 
chips, crisp and golden, and a green salad with French dressing 
(a tablespoonful of tarragon vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of oil, 
beaten well together with a fork in a cup. Then beat in a pinch 
of salt, a teaspoonful of caster sugar. Rub the bowl well with a 
clove of garlic cut in half before putting in the salad.) N.B.—If 
you have a grill, the brochettes can be grilled instead of cooked in 
the oven. 

HaMBurRG STEAK Ro.iis.—I am afraid the poor people in 
Hamburg won’t be eating these nowadays. 


Get the required amount of good fillet steak (rather less thar™ 


half an inch thick), beat it well and cut it into strips about five 
inches long and three inches wide. Spread the strips out flat 
on a board and cover each one with a well trimmed rasher of fat 
bacon. Spread this with French mustard (generously, because 
it is not nearly so strong as English), then lay an anchovy fillet 
along it. Sprinkle with a little finely grated onion, then put a 
stoned olive (or a whole gherkin) in the middle, roll the steak up 
and tie securely with thin kitchen string. Fry for five minutes 
in sizzling butter, turning the rolls over so that they get browned 
all over, then reduce the heat, put the lid on and simmer for 
twenty minutes to cook the meat through. Remove the rolls, 


work a heaped teaspoonful of French mustard into the butter in 
the pan, then pour on a gill of cream. Stir well to blend, but do 
not boil. Pour the sauce over the rolls in your serving dish, 
and eat with a creamy potato purée. 

SPICED SHOULDER OF LAMB.—This is the most delicious way 
of cooking lamb, and is, incidentally, not extravagant. The 
spices should all be available when rationing starts, so it will be 
a useful recipe to file for war-time use. 

Mix together two ounces of Demerara sugar, a dessertspoonful 
of salt, a teaspoonful each of ground black pepper, ground cloves, 
ginger, and mace. Lay a boned shoulder of lamb flat on a board, 
skin downwards, and rub the meat well with some of the above 
mixture. Roll tightly and tie up. Repeat this process on the 
two following days (three times in all). 

Make a quart of stock with the shoulder bone. Bring this 
to the boil on the third morning, with sliced onions, carrots, and 
a large bunch of herbs. Put the rolled shoulder into it, cover with 
the lid and simmer gently, allowing thirty minutes to each pound 
of meat and thirty minutes over. Serve with thick gravy flavoured 
with a little grated nutmeg. This spiced shoulder is equally 
delicious eaten hot or cold. 

PATE DE Forr.—Skin one and a half pounds of pigs’ liver 
and put it through the mincer. Chop it further on a board, 
then put it into a basin with a finely minced clove of garlic, shallot, 
salt and pepper, a heaped tablespoonful of mixed herbs chopped 
fine, two ounces of melted butter, and the yolk of an egg. Mix 
well together with a spoon, then pour it all out into a piece of 
*‘leaf”’ spread out on the board. Gather up the ends, tie them to- 
gether with string, then turn the bundle over on to a baking-tin 
so that the ends go underneath. Cover the tin and bake in a slow 
to medium oven for two hours (Regulo 3). 

What is “leaf”? It is part of the lining of an animal’s 
stomach and consists of transparent membrane with lines of 
white fat running through it. 

RussiaAN CUTLETs.—Put one and a half pounds of lean raw 
fillet steak through the mincer three times (do not get ready-minced 
beef). Add to it a thick slice of crustless bread saturated in milk, 
salt, pepper, grated nutmeg, a small finely chopped onion, a table- 
spoonful of chopped mixed herbs and the yolk of an egg. Mix 
well together, flour your hands, and form the mixture into neat 
little cutlets about three-quarters of an inch thick. Make a hole 
in each cutlet and insert a fat fleck of butter (this prevents the 
cutlets from getting dry in the middle), seal up again and flour 
well all over. Fry in hot dripping for ten minutes (turning them 
over once), then put the lid on and simmer a further twenty 
minutes. Remove the cutlets, pour away most of the fat, pour 
in a gill of sour cream, warm up (but do not boil), and stir in three 
gherkins chopped small. 

Cream and butter figure in four of these recipes, but the 
clever cook may later be able to substitute other fats and milk 
with a little thickening, and find in them at least a suggestion 
or two for making war-time rations more attractive. Of course, 
the emended recipes will not be so good, but—c’est la guerre ! 

PENELOPE CHETWODE. 
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MILES PER MINUTE 





mie A minute NAGQQ 
1906 

1927 
1931 
1935 
1939 


BY M. JENATZY DRIVING AN ELECTRIC 
CAR NO PLUGS REQUIRED 


MILES A MINUTE IN 


BY MR. MARRIOTT DRIVING A STANLEY 
STEAM CAR NO PLUGS REQUIRED 


MILES A MINUTE IN 


BY THE LATE SIR HENRY SEGRAVE 
DRIVING A SUNBEAM USING K’L'G PLUGS 


MILES A MINUTE IN 


BY SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL DRIVING A 
NAPIER- CAMPBELL USING K'L’G PLUGS 


MILES A MINUTE IN 


BY SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL DRIVING HIS 
ROLLS-ROYCE USING KL'G PLUGS 


MILES A MINUTE IN 


BY MR. JOHN COBB DRIVING A 
RAILTON CAR USING KLG PLUGS 





KLG's PART IN 


40 YEARS PROGRESS 





MeN 318 


XVli. 


CREWEL-WORK 
An excellent example of Lee’s crewel-work 
hand embroidery on individually designed 
panels, the delicate colourings standing out 
in quiet relief from the plain fabric. 
Write for the Lee Colour Portfolio to 
ARTHUR H. LEE &« SONS, LTD. 
TAPESTRY WORKS, BIRKENHEAD 
& 287 Regent St., W.1. Mayfair 5117 

















At the Banstead Manor Stud, Cheveley, Newmarket. 


TAI YANG 


(SOLARIO—SOUBRIQUET) 
Fee: 198 sovs. inclusive 


An unbeaten horse. Winner of Jockey Club and Chippenham 
Stakes. 


PASCH 


(BLANDFORD—PASCA) 
Fee: 198 sovs. inclusive 


Winner of the Coventry Stakes, Two Thousand Guineas 
and Eclipse Stakes. 





At the Homestall Stud, East Grinstead, Sussex. 
The property of MR. JOHN A. DEWAR. 


CAMERONIAN 
(PHAROS—UNA CAMERON) 
Fee: 300 gs. inclusive 


A winner of the Two Thousand Guineas and Derby, and 
sire of the St. Leger winner, SCOTTISH UNION. 


FAIR TRIAL 


(FAIRWAY LADY JUROR) 
Fee: 198 sovs. inclusive 


A horse with the ideal Cyllene—Son-in-Law combination. 





At the Burntwood Stud, Nr. Winchester. 


CANON LAW 


(COLORADO—BOOK LAW) 
Fee: 48 sovs. and a guinea the groom 


A winner of the St. James’s Palace Stakes, and half-brother 
to RHODES SCHOLAR. 


DRAP d’OR 


(BLENHEIM—MIDNIGHT FOLLY) 
Fee: 98 sovs. and a guinea the groom 


Winner of the French Two Thousand Guineas. 


STALLIONS AT 


At the Cottesloe Stud, Wing, Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 
The property of MR. CLAUDE LEETHAM. 


SHINING TOR 


(PHAROS—-ERICA) 


Fee: £24: 19s. inclusive 


CRI DE GUERRE 


(MARTIAL III—CRUSEILLES) 





Fee: £23 : 19s. and | sov. the groom 
A winner of the Grand Prix de Paris and other races of 
about £16,000 | 





| At the Tickford Park Stud, Newport Pagnell, Bucks. 


The property of MR. DONALD FRASER. 


APPLE SAMMY 


(POMMERN— LADY PHOEBE) 
Fee: 48 sovs. and a guinea the groom 


A prolific sire of winners, 


NEGRO 


(APPLE SAMMY—WAIONTHA) 


Fee: 9 sovs. and 10/6 the groom 


TAJ UD DIN 


(GAINSBOROUGH—TAJ MAHAL) 


Fee: 30 sovs. and a guinea the groom 


Three-parts brother to SINGAPORE and sire of winners from 


his first crops. ' 





The property of the COUNTESS OF GRANARD. 





STUD 


At the Heath Stud, Newmarket. 
The WATNEY. 


WYCHWOOD ABBOT 


(THE BLACK ABBOT—SWEET HAINAULT) 


property of MR. O. V. 


Fee: 98 sovs. and a guinea the groom 


Winner of the Cambridgeshire and other events of £9,842. 


The property of MAJOR J. S. 


SOLFO 


SOLARIO—-PANIC) 


COURTAULD. 


Fee: 98 sovs. and a guinea the groom 


Solfo won the Jockey Club Stakes and other races of £15,687. 





At the Aislabie Stud, Stetchworth, Newmarket. 
The property of the EARL OF ELLESMERE. 


LEMNARCHUS 


(FRIAR MARCUS—-LEMNOS) 


Fee: 48 sovs. and a guinea the groom 


A big winner and sire of many winners including the Trish 
Two Thousand Guineas victor, NEARCHTS. 


The property of MR. T. LANT. 


OLD RADNOR 
(BLAN DFORD— POLITE) 


Fee: 18 gs. inclusive 





At the Buttermilk Stud, Barford St. Michael, Oxford. 
The property of MRS. LEONARD SCOTT. 
(BLANDFORD—-LAUGHING LADY) 

Fee : £24: 19s. inclusive 


A sound horse siring sound stock 
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MOTORING ON GAS 


N addition to the purely selfish reason 

of trying to get more motoring while 

the petrol restrictions are in force, 

there is also a patriotic one of using 

some form of fuel which does not have 
to be imported. It should not be forgotten 
that every unnecessary mile run to-day by a 
private car on petrol is helping the enemy, 
and that a couple of gallons saved out of 
the book of coupons in the month is not 
just a couple of gallons wasted, but two 
saved for the country. 

There are, of course, many other types 
of fuel which will drive an internal com- 
bustion engine. ‘There are such things as 
paraffin, and various gases in liquid form, 
such as Butane; but the difficulties here, 
over the duty on motor spirit and the 
availability of supplies, are at present pro- 
hibitive. 

Coal gas is the most obvious alternative, 
and all of us who are old enough remember 
the enormous gas-bags which were used 
with some success and in increasing quan- 
tities towards the end of the 1914-18 
war. 

Coal gas is an excellent substitute for 
petrol vapour, and various gas companies 
have already made plans to supply it to 
motorists in the place of liquid fuel. The 
towns of Bradford and Leeds have already 
made provision for the supply of coal gas 
to motorists’ bags, and the London gas 
companies are taking active steps to 
make it possible to fill the gas bags, not 
only at the works and depots of the gas 
companies themselves but at numerous 
garages and service stations, In addition, 
arrangements will be made 
for the fitting of gas 
carburettors so that they 
can be used in_ con- 
junction with ordinary 
petrol carburettors. It 
should be possible to retail 
gas at prices to compare 
very favourably on a mileage 
basis with petrol. 

France and Geimany 
have several thousand gas- 
driven vehicles operating at 
the present time, but in this 
country there are as yet 
very few. 

The big disadvantage 
of the gas container or bag 
is that it takes up such a 
great deal of room. To 
replace one gallon of petrol 
it is necessary to carry about 
300 cub. ft. of gas, which is 
about all that can be got on 
to the ordinary 20 h.p. car. 
It is therefore necessary to 
have a filling station about 
every twenty miles, as about 
twenty-five miles wil] be the 
capacity of the container. 

As a help in making the 
petrol ration go further, this 
gas-container method can 
be very useful, as the car 
can be run on petrol or gas 
alternately. 

For those whose busi- 
ness makes it necessary to 
cover long distances, how- 
ever, a producer gas plant, 
either in a trailer behind or 
housed in some part of the 


car, will be found to be the most economical 
and the most useful. 

There are four companies at the present 
time in this country making gas-producer 
eguipment. There is Gasogene, Limited, 
and_ British Gasogenes, Limited, also 
Gilfords, Limited, The British Electrical 
Engineering Co.. Limited, and Sentinel 
Wagon Works (1936), Limited, all of whom 
have developed their plant to a high level 
of efficiency. 

The plant can be obtained at prices 
ranging from £80 to £170, and is generally 
designed for vehicles of 12 h.p. and upwards. 

The coal industry is now being 
organised so as to produce large quantities 
of suitable fuel which will be available all 
over the country. At the present time 
1cwt. of fuel may be said to be equivalent 
to seven to nine gallons of petrol, so that 
about 200 miles can be run before refuelling 
is necessary. ‘This fuel costs about £3 per 
ton, and at the present time is equivalent 
to petrol at about 4$d. a gallon. It will be 
seen, therefore, that a considerable saving 
in fuel cost can be made, which, when big 
mileages are covered, will eventually more 
than repay the cost of the installation. 

A producer gas plant, according to 
type, weighs from 2} cwt. to 6cwt., and 
the smaller ones can quite easily be installed 
on the running boards of the car or in the 
boot at the rear. In other cases it is 
possible to install the producer gas plant 
on a trailer which the vehicle will tow, 
but in this case it must be remembered 
that the speed of the vehicle and trailer 
must not exceed 30 m.p.h. 





The principle on which a producer 
gas plant works is quite simple. There is 
a grate in which a small fire is lit with shav- 
ings or some other material at first. There 
must be a receptacle for the solid fuel, 
which should consist of anthracite or coke, 
which is gradually burned and gives off 
the gas, which is led direct to the engine. 
A draught has to be maintained through 
the fire, and this is usually done by a fan 
or by the suction of the engine. 

There will always be a certain loss of 
power when producer gas is used as com- 
pared with petrol, but this should not be 
of great moment in war-time, when high 
speeds and great powers of acceleration are 
not required. The basic cause of this is 
in the difference of heat content of the 
two fuels. There are 14,500 British thermal 
units in a pound of coal and 19,000 in a 
pound of oi]. This gives a direct loss of 
some 24 per cent., and this is further 
increased by the high temperature of the 
in-going gas. 

When it is produced in the container 
it may be as hot as 1,000° C., and, though 
this is reduced in a special cooler, it is 
still quite hot when it reaches the engine, 
and therefore there is a reduced density of 
charge. 

To offset this it would be possible to 
raise the compression ratio of the engine 
running on producer gas censiderably higher 
than for one running on petrol, and it is 
more than probable that supercharging 
would bring the efficiency up to and put it 
even higher than if petrol was being used. 

The other way of carrying coal gas is, 
of course, in cylinders in 
which the gas has been 
compressed, but at the 
present time I do _ not 
believe it is possible to 
obtain these cylinders, as 
the high tensile steel of 
which they are made is 
required for other more 
important purposes. 

When the installation of 
a gas-producer plant or a 
coal-gas container is im- 
practicable or not fully 
justified by the expense, 
there is much that can be 
done to relieve the effect of 
the drastic petrol rationing. 
By fitting special devices to 
the carburettor and by 
treating the petrol with one 
of many preparations. extra 
miles per gallon can be 
obtained. Again, much can 
be done by carefully tuning 
and adjusting the engine, 
while probably the most 
important single factor is the 
method of driving. All of 
these points are clearly 
explained and illustrated in 
a new book which has just 
been produced by the Editor 
of Practical Motorist; it is 
entitled ‘‘ More Miles Per 
Gallon,” and costs ts. at 
any bookstall, or 1s. 2d. by 
post from the Publishers, 
George Newnes, Limited, 
Tower House, Southampton 


THE GAS-BAG ON THE ROOF OF THE CAR FAMILIAR Street, Strand, London, 
IN THE LAST WAR IS RETURNING AGAIN W.C.2. 
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ROLLS ROYCE 


Rolls-Royce Limited wish to state that, at the request of the 
Government, they have TEMPORARILY ceased to manufacture 
motor car chassis. 


This has enabled the whole of their manufacturing resources 
to be devoted to Government work. 


The Company are in a position to supply Rolls-Royce cars 
from stocks of cars completed and in process of completion 
at coachbuilders. 


All enquiries should be addressed to: 
ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 
129a Preston Hill, Kingsbury, near Harrow, Middlesex. Telephone: Arnold 2131 
or 14-15 Conduit Street, London W1. Telephone: Mayfair 6201-6 




















Ruberoid Slates in warm, mellow colours 
always look neat and give permanent 
service at moderate cost on all types of 
estate and farm buildings, bungalows, 
garages, summerhouses and_ garden 
shelters. No experience is required for 
fixing. Ruberoid slates are supplied in 
Twin Butt form or in neat Octagonal strips, 
complete with all accessories for fixing. 
Three colours : Venetian Red, Westmorland 
Slate Green and Steel Blue. Stocked by 
leading Builders’ Merchants and Ironmongers. 


Specimen Slates and explanatory booklet sent on request. 


RUBEROID 
~ SLATES 


THE RUBEROID CO., LTD., 144, LINCOLN HOUSE, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.I. 
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MICHAELMAS DAISIES 


AN INVALUABLE RACE OF HARDY FLOWERS FOR PICTURESQUE EFFECTS IN THE AUTUMN GARDEN 


T is not so very long ago when the 
hybrid Michaelmas daisies that were 
in common circulation could be 
fairly described as rather picturesque 
and flowery weeds, and, much as 

they have been improved since those 
days, there is still perhaps something of 
the weed about them in general appear- 
ance and habit. That is not said in any 
derogatory sense, but rather to indicate 
their tough nature and their nomadic 
habit, in which they rival some of our 
worst weeds. Only in that respect, 
however, is the designation apposite, for 
nowadays they are far more lovely than 
any weed and reveal what can be done 
by the improving hand of the hybridist 
when he takes up a race for development. 
So far-reaching have been the 
changes, that a wide gulf now separates 
the original North American wildlings, 
the progenitors of most of the modern 
garden forms, from the numerous hand- 
some kinds that grace our borders to-day. 
Several species have played a part in the 
development of the race, but to none 
more than to Aster Novi-Belgii and its 
cousin A. Nove-Angliz, introduced from 
North America in 1710, do we owe the 


host of varieties which make any grower’s AN AUTUMN 


list to-day such a bewildering problem 

for the novice. Though closely similar in general appearance, 
the varieties descended from A. Nove-Angliz, of which the one 
called Barr’s Pink is perhaps the most noteworthy, can be readily 
distinguished by their slightly viscid stems and foliage, their dis- 
tinctive scent, and the colouring of their flowers, which incline to 
purple and reddish pink. The descendants of A. Novi-Belgii 
form by far the largest and most variable group in the family, 
ranging from about one to six feet in height, and showing a wide 
colour range from white through every tone of blue, mauve, 
lilac and purple to pink and crimson. ‘Their numbers are legion, 
and it is a difficult business to pick out a few that can be fairly 
said to be the best. By far the wisest plan when making a choice 
is to visit a good nursery where a representative collection is grown, 
or to make notes of those varieties in other private gardens which 
personally appeal. No one who has seen some of the recent 
creations by Mr. Ballard can have failed to be attracted by them. 
Beauty of Colwall, Hilda Ballard, Queen of Colwall, and Margaret 
Ballard are four that are all in the first flight, and others that are 
not far behind in merit include Mammoth, Royal Blue, Amethyst, 
Maid of Athens, Petunia, Mount Everest, Snowdrift, Mars, 
Beechwood Challenger, Mrs. Wilson, and Red Rover, the last 
four representing the best-developed reds to date. There are 


still others, like Little Boy Blue and its counterpart in pink, Little 





ASTER FRIKARTIL IN AN EARLY AUTUMN BORDER, 
WITH SALVIA ULIGINOSA, THALICTRUM DIPTEROCARPUM, PEROWSKIA 
ATRIPLICIFOLIA, SEDUM SPECTABILE AND PETUNIAS 








DISPLAY OF MICHAELMAS DAISIES 


Pink Lady, which, although of some years’ standing, are still too 
good to overlook, especially for the front line of the border. 

With some of these and a few members of the recently intro- 
duced race of dwarf hybrids, which have been greatly improved 
in colouring since their early days, no gardener planting for autum- 
nal effects will go far wrong. Generally speaking, the earliest of 
them open the ball about mid-September, and it is kept rolling 
until the end of this month, and even later, by some of the minia- 
tures like Remembrance, which is usually at its best about the 
first week in November. Varying in height from about six to 
twelve inches and forming neat, compact-flowering cushions, 
the dwarfs are an indispensable set for the border edge, and should 
have a place in every good border. The same can be said of all 
those graceful varieties descended from the two old species of 
aster, A. cordifolius and A. ericoides, with their elegant arching 
sprays of tiny blossoms that are most decorative in any border 
planting. More valuable, perhaps, than any of these are some of 
the descendants of the Italian starwort, A. Amellus, which was 
grown by Gerard as long ago as 1596. Of these the most note- 
worthy is the fine King George, an autumnal of the greatest 
loveliness which deserves to be grown everywhere. Some of its 
cousins, like Bessie Chapman, Rudolf Goethe, Onward, and 
Ultramarine, are hardly less attractive, and the pink Sonia is 
unrivalled in its colouring in this class. 
Closely resembling King George comes 
the lovely Himalayan A. Thomsonii, with 
its branching sprays of large grey-blue 
daisies. It is a first-rate aster, only sur- 
passed in beauty by its child named 
Frikartii, which unites the best qualities 
of Thomsonii and Amellus and is a 
Michaelmas daisy par excellence as well 
as one of the best border plants of the 
whole year, which is saying a great deal. 
It is a plant of few if any faults, is perfectly 
lovely in flower with its large lavender blue 
daisies, which are generously given over 
a season of at least two months. 

Few hardy plants are more accom- 
modating in their ways than the Michael- 
mas daisies. They can be trusted to 
succeed almost anywhere in sun or in 
partial shade, and take almost as kindly 
to light soil as they do to a stiff clay loam, 
although, being mostly natives of swamps, 
they prefer a situation that does not dry 
out too much in summer. The only 
drawback, with all the taller growers at 
least, is that they require adequate 
support, which should be given when 
they are young and making growth. 
The best results come by having only 
two or three stems to a crown and by 
arranging them with due regard to form 
and colour, as well as by giving them 
the companionship of grey-foliaged plants 
which, with their cool colouring, add 
much to the picturesque effect of the 
daisies in the autumnal border. 

G. C. TayLor. 


IN COMPANY 
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BARR’ 
GOLD MEDAL 


TULIPS 


Awarded at the Chelsea Show 1939 
THE SHERWOOD CUP 


For the most meritorious exhibit 


FOR MAY BEDDING 
5 each 25 Handsome Darwin Tulips - 27/6 
5 ” 12 ” ” ” = 11/- 
Barr’s Choice Mixture of Darwin Tulips 

Per 1,000, 115/-; Per 100, 12/6; doz., 1/9 
5 each 25 Beautiful Cottage Tulips - 27/- 
5 ” 12 ” ” ” ry 12/- 
Barr’s Choice Mixture of Cottage Tulips 

Per 1,000, 100/-; Per 100, 10/6; doz., 1/6 
12 each of 5 Parrot (Dragon) Tulips - 12/6 
Barr’s Splendid Mixture of Parrot 
(Dragon) Tulips - Per 100, 16/-; doz., 2/4 








Descriptive Bulb Catalogues sent on application. 
Containing a full descriptive list of the best 
Tulips in cultivation, including Early Singles, 
Early and Late Doubles, Mendels, Triumphs, 
Parrots, Darwins, Cottage and Breeders, 
Rembrandts, Old English and Tulip species. 


BARR & SONS 


11, 12 & 13, King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
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SWIFTLY and surely, DAK Sticky 
Rat Traps will rid you of every 
Rat and Mouse that invades your 
premises — read users’ actual ex- 
periences in leaflet ““PublicEnemy 
No. 1.” (post free on request). Tins 
to make 3 traps 2/6d.; 6traps 4/6d. ; 
20 traps 14/6d., from Ironmongers 
and Seedsmen or post paid from ¢ 
Makers, KAY BROTHERS LIMITED, 
Kayborough, Reddish, Stockport. 
(send P.O.) 


NO POISON 





LEPIT... 


Gas Cartridges— 
. Destroy 
Schering, Ltd. RATS 


185-192 High Holborn, London, W.C.I 











“RAST es *” 
RA k GS commencias BAITS 
5/- PER 50 POST FREE 


HARMLESS TO HUMAN BEINGS, PETS, ETC. 
SPECIAL PRICES FOR QUANTITY OR CONTRACT. 
Write: eae ea 
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FINE FOOD 


is yours next year and for 

many years to come by 

present planting of a row 
of our splendid 


CORDON APPLES 
oO 


Dig up that gross privet 
hedge, manure the site 
and plant 20 inches apart 
the following collections. 


12 Cordon Apples in 4 varieties 35/- 
24 3 33 3 Tr) 65 - 
48s a3 » 99 120/- 


Carriage and Packing Free C.W.O. 


THE GAYBORDER NURSERIES 


LIMITED 
MELBOURNE, DERBYSHIRE 

















E. A. SIMPSON, 4 BROAD ST. PLACE, LONDON, E.C.2 








Estate Agents, Farmers 
and Gamekeepers find 
Rodine the most effective 
raticide 52: 


Letters from all parts 
of the country describe 
the deadly effectiveness 
of Rodine Rat Poison 
and tell how one application often kills over a hundred 
rats in a night. 

Two kinds sold, Phosphorus or Red Squill, 7'4d. 
and 13 from all chemists, 


RODIN E 


KILLS RATS AND MICE 











SOLUTION to No. 508 


The clues for this appeared in October 21st issue. 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 509 


A prize of books to the value of 3 guineas, drawn from those published by Country 
Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) “ Crossword No. 509, COUNTRY 
Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office 
not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, Nov. 2nd, 1939. 


The winner of Crossword No. 507 is 


Howard Warren, Esq., 5, Barrhill Avenue, Patcham. 


26. There’s nothing odd 
about them (5) 


“COUNTRY LIFE’? CROSSWORD No. 509 





27. The Life Guards’ 
life-guards ? (12) 
DOWN. 
1. A noble wheat (7) 
2. “Halt cannon” 
(anagr.) (10) 
3. It hid a talent (6) 





ACROSS. 


. He is above all sublunary 


affairs (four words, 3, 2, 
3, 4) 


. Looks a combative bird; at 


least,he takes a female on(5) 


. He seems to be taking action 


in an obvious quarrel (9) 


. Would his horsemanship be 


criticised in the Shires ? 
(10) 


. The vital way to return evil 


wv 


. In what sort of temper they 


deal when upset (8) 


. The cat a person wants to 


kiss (4) 


. “A plague of ——! a man 


may wear it on both 
sides, like a leather 
jerkin.” 

—~Shakespeare (7) 


. The school you might expect 


a Master of the Rolls to 
come from (12) 

















(4) 10. Best acquired in Paris, not 
14. Alterations in leases may Warsaw (two words, 6, 6) 
provide the support artists 13. ““Mat in a tent” (anagr.) 
need (6) (10) 
15. Surely a philosophic attitude 16. “And many a holy text 
to the other sex (8) around she strews 
17. The top of the morning, That teach the rustic 
perhaps (two words, 4, 4) to die.”’—Gray (8) 
19. Part as taken by a returning 18. He takes what he can grab 
governor (6) (7) 
22. A tree with such <=" 20. They often do the binding 
effect as follows up (4) as well (7) 
23. Was a gun its cue ? (10) 21. Expose (6) Name..... 
25. It often has to be printed 24. Added age would not make 
blank (9) her more than average (4). Address .. 
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FASHION FAIR 


THE KNITWEAR FAMILY 
By DORA SHACKELL 


ESPITE the war, or rather because of it, women every- BALACLAVA 
where are looking for new clothes. Especially are they helmet is to be 
seeking for garments which spell warmth and suitability had in several colours 
to the new scheme of things, combined with the quality tor Marshall and 
of lasting as long as need be. But there is a danger in all this of — 
falling into the pitfalls of drabness and standardisation. Or, worst 
of all, that of masculinity. We women must preserve a sense of 
proportion in our new clothes, as in other things. 

Except in the Services, woman’s part does not really necessitate 
wearing special clothes. We have perforce dropped our more light- 
hearted fantasies, and anything exaggerated or nonsensical is taboo ; 
but it is foolish to err too much on the other side. Slacks and 





















ETER ROBINSON 

make the 
two- purpose 
cashmere 
garment at the 
left hand cor- 
ner in several 
lovely colours. 


OTH of these cashmere sets 
are Braemar models and can 
be purchased at either Harrods’ 
or Debenham’s. 


trousers are all very well for emergencies, but they easily become monotonous 

when worn at every opportunity. Nor is one really any more efficient for adopting 

a forbidding masculine garb. The fight for cheerfulness on the home front is 

one we simply must win ; and charm in clothes goes a long way towards this. 
* * * * * 

Knitwear, it seems to me, is something which just fills the breach between 
our old-time gaiety in clothes and the new dangers of over-rationalisation. It 
can be worn satisfactorily for so many occasions, and it answers affirmatively 
to everything in the questionnaire about warmth and so on. Knitwear also has 
two other very special recommendations—those of comfort and adaptability. 

The ordinary jumper of fine cashmere is a case in point. It flatters any 
figure, and it can be worn in all sorts of individual ways. With choker scarves 
it can be made “‘ tweedy ” or be left severely plain under a tailored suit. Again, 
such a jumper may be made to look charmingly dressy with some heavy jewellery. 
Newest way of all is to wear it in the evening with a long jersey skirt. With 


A fi Zp 
@e/ the addition of a chain or string of pearls at the neck it becomes a flattering, 
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One of the Season’s 
Really Beautiful Coats 


CLOTHES FOR 
MATERNITY 


—Musquash, 
Romance Dyed 


Inexpensive Gowns, First Floor. 





FOR THE AUTUMN 


A smart and practical woollen frock, with 
original ray pin-tucking, suede belt and 


contrasting suede tassels. 
Six sizes. 92/6 


We have six carefully studied sizes in this department:— 
Size -. 40 42 44 45 46 48 
Hips (actual) 36 37 40 42 44 48 ins. 








Post and 
Telephone Orders 
receive 
prompt attention. 














ee Debenham & lreebody 


proctices O turs. The inter. | a. a WHENOGE ST. LONDON, WE onan 


esting Romance dyeing (a 
dark and rich colour) makes 
it one of the most beautiful. 
This model is made from the 
finest Western Musquash 
































skins. In the near future 66 ” : j A very chic and simpl 
. . P . 
re alk one eee cian ee COUNTRY LIFE”’ Horticultural Catalogue Guide “—- —_ 
this for 29 gns. or anything saration Teche 
like it. The very pretty SEEDS AND BULBS TREES AND SHRUBS thin lainage ; it has sash 
osceod “— be worn in G. BUNYARD Fruit Trees, Roses, and shaggy flower in dual 
severa ecoming ways. } AS Degas LTD  Flowerand Vegetable mee pw ta Gerenebons’ Plants, tone chiffons in cyclamen 
Women’s size is 29 gns. HISTON.” Seeds for present} MAIDSTONE. Seeds & Sundries. Pee 91 Gns 
We have four sizes at — — : 
proportionate prices. LANDSCAPE GARDENING ; 
Harvey Nichols and Co., Ltd.. 5 W.! Kindly write for Catalogue. 
GEORGE G. Gardens Designed 
R. H. BATH, LTD. og crown “aa” and Constructed. 
The Floral Farms, sduincyepesionynd Sherwood Cup 
: URST, ‘ 
Harvey Nichols = | #s®«cx. _ —_— chetsea show.1927 | 39. GROSVENOR STREET 





o ‘ Late 4 
Knightsbridge 3 New Bond Stree. LONOON WIL. 
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ARSHALL AND 
SNELGROVE 

also have the knitted sutt. 
It is designed and made 


in their own workrooms. 


tie jumper suit with 
the new double neck- 
line is from Peter Robin- 
son’s. The hip gauging 
makes it specially charm- 
ing. 


HE attractive new 

cocktail suit is in 
chenille yarn and comes 
from Marshall and Snel- 
grove. 








COUNTRY 








though still thoroughly practical, evening 
garment. 

Colour is another big asset of the 
cashmere jumper. It can look bright 
without being startling, or entirely har- 
monious yet not utterly self-effacing. 

* * * 


But jumpers are only the beginning 
of the knitwear family. The jersey frock 
is something that has a quite special 
function. This is just the right thing 
if you are looking for a garment between 
the tailored morning frock and the dressy 
afternoon affair. The knitted suit does the 
same thing. If you want to wear it on the 
sort of occasion that ordinarily provokes a 
tweed suit, a knitted one-will do. On the 
other hand, change its habitat and it 
can look quite “ dressy.” 

A quite new notion is shown in the 
cocktail suit from Marshall and Snelgrove. 
This is a very helpful idea—the kind of 
thing that should be grasped at by the 
woman simply pining for something 
feminine in the evening. 


LIFE. 
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H. EVANS’S 

¢ Sports De- 
partment have the 
most becoming 
Wallace Thorn 
model below. It 
will suit the full 
figure very well. 


Sketched are two jumpers, each 
possessing something a little out of the 
ordinary. The one with pleats, a Wallace 
Thorn model from D. H. Evans, has 
about it a decided individuality. It is 
not only for the slim figure, but would 
be most agreeable on the fuller figure too. 

The other one, which is from Peter 
Robinson’s, really does earn the name 
of a “‘two-purpose”’ garment. It is 
specially designed and cunningly cut so 
that it can be worn back to front. In 
this way you have a semblance of a 
jerkin when worn buttoned down the 
front, and a plain knitted jersey with 
amusing back interest when worn the 
other way round. Really, it is as good 
as it is true ! 


AN IMPORTANT CORRECTION. 
Unfortunately the photographs of 
hats shown in Fashion Fair for October 
21st, were transposed in the press. Those 
attributed to Messrs. Lincoln Bennett 
should have been noted as coming from 
Messrs. Woodrow and vice versa. 











POPPY DAY es | (rin 


IN still have 
WAR TIME — & “BRAEMAR” 
gen ich to ord Hag Popp SKIRTS 


Day Appeal. Their generosity has 
at Pre-war Prices 


Oct. 28th, 1939. COUNTRY LIFE. XXV. 








built up the World’s finest bene- 
ficent organisation for men whc 
have served their Country in War 





With the tragedy of War again forced 
on us. OUR NEEDS ARE GREATER. 


The men now serving. and those who 
will be serving in the anxious days 
ahead, are to share with their fathers 
of 1914/18 the benefits of all British 


to match your Woollies 


uke the safe notepaper; its i - i, yy \ as i 
AX SZ A & 


Legion schemes of assistance quality is evident; its recipient must notice and 
POPPY DAY is of even greater commend your good taste. For good style family stationery 
importance in War cime. It is un- 

questionably che finest medium it is in a class of its own, ahead of the too popular graces. 


through which you can help those 


who serve the Empire Yet its price is moderate —only 5!- for 120 sheets and 100 


lege i on. 
DONATIONS AND POPPY are oe eee 








SELLERS Hundreds of leading stationers stock this 
These are our urgent needs. Please attractive and delicate blue Silurian Wove 
send gifts and offers of help to you: style fonery, as the dard for 
local Poppy Day Committee or to of discriminating taste 


HAIG’S FUND, CARDIGAN 
HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY 


TWO GENERATIONS 
NEED YOUR HELP 


PLEASE BE 
VERY GENEROUS 








‘ Le gt 
as tndiddual at 


- = EYE 8 ie 
MITRE 2 — 





) U D ania 08 cy - 























The Tragedy of 


WRINKLES 


Can and must be prevented. At 
this time of the year, you 
should guard against the 
tragedy of lines and wrinkles 
across the forehead and around 
the mouth and eyes. Erase 
them NOW with the wonderful 
Vivatone Radio-Active 


ANTI-WRINKLE CREAM 


Lines and wrinkles are the tell-tale 
signs of maturity. Immediately they 
appear, begin to nourish the skin with aes AN 
Vivatone Anti-Wrinkle Cream. Even 


deep lines and wrinkles will gradually 

disappear. A unique radio-active 

preparation, 2/6, 4/6. 
CLEANSING CREAM 


Harsh soaps and Vanishing Creams HEATING STOVE 
often spoil a dry lined and sensitive 
skin. Cleanse daily with Vivatone 


Radio-Active Cleansing Cream. You INDEPENDENT OF PUBLIC 
will notice the difference in no time. POWER SUPPLY SERVICES 


Large jars 2/6 and 3/6, post free. 
CONTINUOUS HEATING 
RE a The personal advice of the Viva- DAY & NIGET — ey 


a tone Beauty Counsellor is at your 


disposal. Write to-day for Booklet No. 8, 
RADIANT BEAUTY, and ask for personal ABSOLUTE FIRE-SAFETY 
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“ MANSFIELD.”’ Broemar Skirt in 
Herringbone Tweed in all the new 
Autumn colourings. In Lichen-Green, 
Raspberry, Nigger, Winetone, Navy, 


y 
Z 
Ji 
Ai 
Y 
y 
W/ 





advice. N = S Blue. 3 »/2 
NO ADVANCE IN PRICES |i =F 4 Hips 36 to 44. oDed/* 
V I VA ‘ O N E Catalogues, terms and address of nearest stockist sent on request | B. J. ESSE Reon rol ap ge Skirtin phe. 
No. 22 one Tweed in all the new Autumn 
RADIO-ACTIVE PREPARATIONS SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD., BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND | Exterior colourings. In Lichen-Green, Raspberry, 
s Established 1854 Poca Nigger, Winetone, Navy, . 
Can be obtained from Boots (all LONDON: 11 Ludgate Ciscus, E.C.4 & 63 Conduit Street, W.1 Joel ¥ | | Blue. Hips 36 to 44. obD/ tr 
branches), Timothy White’s, Taylor’s LIVERPOOL: 20 Canning Place ices 
Drug Stores, or direct from the EDINBURGH: 17 Greenside Place | GLASGOW: 11 Dixon Street, C.1 
Laboratories. 


, . ; FREDERICK GORRINGE, LTD. 
OTA ALON ONAN Ae | Buckingham Palace Rd., S.W.I 
*"Phone: VICtoria 6666 (24 lines) 


0.C.C.3 





ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG.), LTD 
Imperial Works, Ryland Rd., N.W.5. 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” HOTEL REGISTER 





LONDON CUMBERLAND 
ALMOND’S HOTEL. CARLISLE. 
Clifford Street, W.1. Crown AND Mitre Hore . 


BAILEY’S HOTEL. 


Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 


GLENRIDDING, PENRITH. 


Utiswater Horev. 


BASIL STREET HOTEL. KESWICK (English Lakes). 
Knightsbridge, S.W. Kovyat Oak Hore. 
HOTEL. LOWESWATER. 


BERKELEY : 
Piccadilly, W.1. Scate Hm Horev. 


BROWN'S HOTEL 


Dover Street, W.1. 

eenenen & DEVONSHIRE 
Sloane Street, 5.W x BARNSTAPLE. 

CARLTON HOTE | IMpertaAL Hore. 

Pall Mall, S.W.1. BELSTONE (DARTMOOR). 
CAVENDISH HOTEL. CHERRY TREES. 

Jermyn Street, W.1 BIGBURY BAY. 


Burcu Istanp Horev. 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 


CLARIDGE’S HOTEL. 
Brook Street, W.1 


CONNAUGHT a. Rosemvuttion Hore. 
Carlos Place, W. CULLOMPTON. 
DORCHESTER more. CuLLompton Horrt 
Park Lane, W.1. DARTMOUTH. 
GORING HOTEL. RavLeiGu Horr 


Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. STRETE Manor House Hore. 


@T. WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL. 


RouGemont Hore. 


Paddington. 
a R \. HARTLAND. 
Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.) Quay Hore . 
GROSVENOR HOUSE. HORNS CROSS (N. DEVON). 
Park Lane, W.1. Hoopes Iww. 
p= SPLENDIDE. KINGSWEAR (8. DEVON). 
105, Piccadilly, W.1. Riverska Private Hore 
HOTEL VICTORIA Phone 32 Kingswear. 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2.| LEE. 
HOWARD HOTEL. Lee Bay Horr 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2. } 
.. Tue ARUNDELL ARMS 

Russell Square, W.C.1 LYNTON. 

HOTEL. Lee Appey Hote, 
Portland Place, W.1. Ler Appey Bay, 


Rovat Castte Horet 


MODBURY (8. DEVON) 


Movaury INN Horet 


PARK LANE HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 
PICCADILLY HOTEL. 


Piccadilly, W.1. 5 mohegred seer. 

RITZ HOTEL. MOORLAND OTEL. 

Piccadilly, W.1. NORTH BOVEY 

SAVOY HOTEL. (near Moretonhampstead). 
Strand, W.C.2. Manor Houser Hore. 


PAIGNTON. 

Repciirre Hore. 
SHALDON (near Teignmouth). 
Tne Rounp House Hore. 
SIDMOUTH. 

Betmont Horet 

FortFrietp Hore. 

Knowtr Hore, Lrp. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON HOTEL. 
South Kensington, 5.W.7. 
WALDORF HOTEL. 

Aldwych, W.C.2. 
WASHINGTON HOTEL. 


Curzon Street, W.1 


WILTON HOTEL. 


- | Queen’s Horet, 
Rep Lion Horst. Hamlet Cougt Road. 
oS 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Branxsome Tower Hore. 
BourNEMouTH Hypro 
Canrorp Currrs Hore -. 
CarLton HOorTe-. 

RAND HOTEL. 


Fatmoutsa Hore -. 
HELFORD PASSAGE 

(near Falmouth). 
Tue Ferry Boat Inn. 





Victoria, S.W.1. Victorta Hore. 
TORQUAY. 
BEDFORDSHIRE Granp Horer 
Howpen Court Hore. 
Swax Hote paremsan, Mere 
BLETSOE. Torsay Horets, Lrp., Torpay 
Tue Fatcon Iyy, Roa. 
gece eqeee. WOOLACOMBE BAY (N.DEVON). 
& Otve Ware Horse. Woo.racomBe Bay Horet. 
YELVERTON. 
BERKSHIRE MoorLanp Links Hore. 
ABINGDON. , - 
CROWN AND LitisTLe OTEL. 
pared DORSETSHIRE 
Berysteve Horer, CHARMOUTH. 
BRAY-ON-THAMES Tue Coury. 
Tue Hino’s Heap Hore, URY. 
READING. Coomspe Howse Hore. 
GEORGE — I 
SONNIN' Dicry Hore. 
Wuite * Hore. SWANAGE. 
WINDSOR. Horet GROSVENOR 
Tue “ Wuire Harrt,’’ Winpsor 
Lrp. 
DURHAM 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE p . 
MARLOW. Roya. County Hore. 
Compleat ANGLER Hore. WateERLoo Hore. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE wo. 
CAMBRIDGE. FRINTO -SEA. 
University Arms Hore. Beacu Hore. 
WHITTLESFORD. WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 


JERSEY. GLOUCESTERSHIRE — 
Patack Hore, BRISTOL. 
oyaAL Hore. 
CHESHIRE GLOUCESTER. 
CHESTER. New County Hore, SoutHGATE 
Grosvenor Horer, Eastgate) STREET. 
Street. 
HOYLAEE. Rovat Hore Pore Hore, 
Roya. Hore. 
CORNWALL e HAMPSHIRE 
BUDE. B 
THe Grenvitte Horer (Bupe)| = “ . 
Lp. Forest Park Hore. 
FALMOUTH. BOURNEMOUTH. 


| Hampshire—continued. 
LYND ° 

Crown Hore. 

| Granp Hore. 

| NEW MILTON. 

GRAND Marine Hore , 

BARTON-ON-SEA. 

ODIHAM. 


Grorce Hote. 

SoutH Western Hotet. 
| " 

| SANDRINGHAM HOoTEL. 


(near Lyndburst). 
| Compton Arms Hore. 
| WINCHESTER. 


| ROYAL Hore. 
HEREFORDSHIRE 


| GREEN Dracon Horet, 
Broad Street. 
ROSS-ON-WYE (near). 


Mount Craic Horec. 
SS-ON-WYE. 


| Rovat Hore . 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


| BUSHEY. 

Busney Hatt Hore. 
LITTLE GADDESDEN. 
BriIpGWATER Arms Hore. 
ROYSTON. | 
Banyers Hore. 
WA 


Rose anp Crown Hore. 


Gurssen’s Court Hore. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
HUNTINGDON. 


GeorGe Hotes 


Gotpen Lion Horer 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


SHANKLIN Towers Horev. 
OR. 


Roya Hore 


KENT | 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA. 
BuNnGaLow Hore v. 
BROADSTAIRS. 
Royat ALBIon Hore. 


Apnot’s Barton Hore. 
DOVER (St. Margaret's Bay). 
[He GRANVILLE Hore -. 
FOLKESTO 


BurRLiInGcton Hore. 
Tue Horer Imperiav. 
HTHAM. 
Town House. 
RAMSGATE. 
GRANVILLE Hote. 
RI ’ 
THe Amuerst Arms Hore. 
E WELLS. 
WELLINGTON HorEL. 


WESTERHAM. } 


KinG's Arms Horec. 


Lae CASHIRE 
BLACKPOO: 
HorTeL dl OLE. 
SOUTHPORT. 


Victoria Horec. 
PaLack Hote. 
IN-SEA. 


GRAND Hore. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
RANTHAM 


ANGEL AND Royat Hore. 
GeorGE Hote. 
HOLBEA 


Cueguers Horec. 
Wuite Hart Hore. 
RD. 
GrorGe Hore. 


WOODHALL SPA. 


EaGLe LopGe Hore. 


MONMOUTH 
LLANGIBBY 


Court BLEppyN. 


BORPOLE 


BLAKENEY HOTEL. 
AISTER-ON-SEA. 
Manor House Horev. 
CRO. s 
Granp Hore. 
STANTON. 
Le STRANGE ARMs GOLF LINKS 
Hore. 
Go.tpen Lion Hore. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


MANoR FARM Country Hore. 
KETTERING. 


GrorGe Hore. 
PETERBO! 


ROUGH. 


THe O_p Sway. 


| Laon Horev. 


|; Waite Lion 
| BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 


| SOUTHWOLD 


OXFORDSHIRE 
BURFORD. 


Cotswo._p Gateway Horer 
LL 


CLARENDON HOTEL. 
Mitre Hore . 


| Ranpoten Hore. 


SHROPSHIRE 
CHURCH STRETTON. 


Loncmynp Hore . 
Tue Hore . 


SOMERSET 


RD, \ 
Hounicote House Hore. 


Batu Spa Hore . 

Emprre Hore. 

Granp Pumpe Room Hore . 
LanspowWN GRovE Hore -. 


| Lanspown Hore , 


BrockHam Enp 


DULVERTON (Border of Devon). | 


(near Minehead). 
Crown Hore . 
HOLFORD. } 


ALFOXTON Park Hote. 


ILMIN . 
| GEORGE Hore. 
MINEHEAD. 


| Beacn Hore. 


Horet Metropo-e. 


TAUNTO 


| CastLe Hore. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


UTTOXETER. 
Wuitre Hart Hore. 


SUFFOLK 


ALDEBURGH-ON-SEA. 
HoTEL. 


ANGEL HOTEL. 
BARTON 


(near Bury St. Edmunds). 
Tue Butt Inn. 


Veurx Horev. 
LOWESTOFT. 


Hote Victoria. 


Granp Hore. 


SURREY 
GODALMING. 


Tue Lake Hore . 

'UILDFORD (near). 
NEWLANDS CoRNER HOTEL. 
GEORGIAN HOore.. 
KINGSWOOD (WARREN). 
Kixcswoop Park Guest House 


PEASLAKE (near Guildford). 


| Hurtwoop Hore:. 
8 


Setspon Park Hore -. 


OATLANDS ParRK Hore. 


Soutnupown Hatt Hore. 


SUSSEX 
ALFRISTON 
“Star” INN. 


GRANVILLE HOTEL. 
iN. 


B 

Norrouk Hore. 

Op Sure Horec. 
BRIGHTON (SALTDEAN). 
Ocean HOTEL. 
CROSS-IN-HAND. 
POSSINGWORTH _ Hote. 
CROWBOROUGH 
Crest Hote. 
EA 


ST G STEAD. 
Yr Otpe Feveripce Hore. 
EASTBOURNE. 


| PORTRU ow Nouver Hore, 
SEABANK ens. » Rue ao, 
Hore. pE Louvre ET DE LA 
Patx. 
— » 
oTEL Ritz, 
SCOTLAND 15, Place Vendome. 
ARGYLLSHIRE Hoes, Scripe, 
LFORD. 1, Rue Scribe. 
Curran. Hore. Horet ASTORIA, | eer 
AWE. 131, Avenue des Champs-Elysées. 


Tel. 394. 


ALEXANDRA HOTEL. 
ANGLES Private Hore. 
Burutincton Horev. 
GrRanp HOTEL. 
Park Gates Hore. 

8. 


Gienroype Hore. 
pe HoTet. 
OVE 


First Avenue Hore. 
New Impertat Horec. 
Prince's Hore. 
Duprey Hore. 


LEWES. 
| Waite Hart Horec. 
PETWORTH. 


Swan Hore v. 
ROTTINGD 


Typor Crose Hore. 
LEONARDS. 

ApeEtpu! Hote. 

Roya Victoria Horec. 

Sussex HOTEL. 

WORTHING 


Patace Court Hore. 
WYCH CROSS (Forest Row). 


Tue Roesuck Hore. 


| Prince or Wates Lake Hore . 
ERMERE 


LANGDALE CHASE HoTEL. 


County Hore . 


| BROADWAY. 


WALES 
YORKSHIRE ageanoyt 
| BOROUGHBRIDGE. TREFEDDIAN Hore . 
Turee Arrows HorE.. | BANGOR. 
CATTERI CastLe Hore. 
CAPEL 


| Tue Brine House Horr. 
ATE 


| GLENBEIGH (Co. KERRY). 


| Hottysprook House Hore. 


Scoiland—continued. 
GLENDEVON (near Gleneagles). 
CastLe Hore . 

| Telephone: Muckhart 27 
PERTH. 


WESTMORLAND 


E. 
THe Queen's Hore. 
GRA 


WINpsorR RESTAURANT, 
38, St. John S 
Rice's Crown Hore . aeuiaones 


| eam ee SHIRE 
TSHIRE GAIRLOCH Hore . 
EAST EVERLEIGH, STRATHPEFFER. 
ROUGH. SPA Hore . 
THe Crown Hote . 
SBURY. 
Otp GrorGce Hore . I SUTHERLANDSHIRE 


. 
ALTNAHARRA Hore . 
SCOURIE 


| Hore Scourte. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE 


AvuLp KING’s ARMs. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


Tue LyGcon Arms. 
DROITWICH SPA. 


Raven Hore. 


q Tyn-y-Coeo Horet. 

HaRLow Manor Hore. DOLG 

a GOLDEN Lion Roya. Hore . 

Tut Mippieton Hore. } 
Y | 


Lome +s Sr. Davis's Hotet. 
Newton Housr Hortev. DOD WELLS. 
SCARBOROUGH. 


Ye Wetts Hore . 


Koyat Horet. LLANGOLLEN 


Brompton Hatt Country Hotet.| THE HAanp Hore. 

Granp Hote. MENAI BRIDGE. 

SOUTH STAINLEY Gasnuas yoann 
(near Harrogate). Giyn Gart 


SAUNDE ERSFOOT, TENBY. 
St. Bripes Hotet. 
SNOWDONIA, BANTGWIBHANT. 


Prx-y-Gwryp Horr 


Rep Lion Inn. 
YORK 


Harker's York HOTEL. 
Younc's Hoter, Hicu 
GATE. 


PETER- 


FOREIGN HOTELS 





AUSTRIA 
BADGASTEIN. 


l’eR KaIseRuor.”’ 


IRELAND (EIRE) 
ENNISTYMON (Co. CLARE). 


Fatits Horev. 

Roya. HIBERNIAN Horte-. BELGIUM 

LE ZOUTE. 

GROSVENOR HOTEL. 
Ihigue de Mer 220. 


Tue Hotre 


LOUGH ARROW (Co. SLIGO). 


ROSAPENNA (Co. DONEGAL). 


RosaPENNA HOTEL. 





WATERVILLE (Co. KERRY). CEYLON 
Butter Arms Hore. | COLOMBO. 
Bay View Hore. GALLE Face Hore . 


WHITEGATE (Hunting District)) KANDY. 
Co. CORK). Quren’s Hore. 
CorKkBEG Hore. ——— 
~ — FRANCE 
ERAULING-CUR-HER. 
OTEL BRISTOL. 
NORTHERN IRELAND | {form Barto. 


| REGINA ET VILLA DE LA SANTE. 


BANGOR (Co. DOWN). 
Royat Hore. 
BELFA 


ST. CaRLTon Hore. 
GRAND ee Hore. 


| LYONS. 





Hote WAGRAM 
208, Rue de Rivoli, Jardin des 
Tuileries. 
LE TOUQUET-PARIS-PLAGE. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL. 
INTE CARLO. 


Locn Awe Horr . 
TOBERMORY (Isle of Mull). 


WestTeRN Isi_es HOTEL. 





M 
EAST LOTHIAN | MONTE CARLO. 
GULLANE. | VERSAILLES. 
Marine Hore, TRIANON Pacace Hore. 
Telephone: Gullane 106, 
ITALY 
FIFESHIRE " AKO. 

ARK HOTEL. 

ST. ANDREWS. ROME. 


‘HE GRAND HOoreL. 
eeinasaneation Horet Majestic. 





KOBE 


INVERNESS Horet. OrteNntaL Hore. 


CALEDONIAN HOTEL. 


once. SOUTH AFRICA 
CreaG-Duv Horev. KENYA (THIKA). 


q | Brut Post Hore. 
PortREF HOorTeL. | 


SWITZERLAND 
KINCARDINESHIRE exeva. 
Faraatam: | LAUSANNE OUCHY. 


Tor-na-Com_te Hortev, 





E. Hicucuirre Horec. ANGEL HOTEL. , 

Tur Dormy House. Norro.k Hore. Butt Hore . same + sete 

ST. IVES. JURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). © GRAND Hortet. — 

TreGeNnna Caste Horet. Tue Haven Hore. WARWICKSHIRE PERTHSHIRE +i cea 

ST. MAWES. HAYLING ISLAND. NOTTINGHAMSHIRE _ BIRMINGHAM. ATHOLL. | Hore, SPLENDIDE 

Iptz Rocks Horet. Roya. Hore. NR. RD. New GRanp tire N ATHOLL Arms HoreL. ee 

TINTAGEL. LIPHOOK. Barnsy Moor. Ye Otpe Bett Se, -AVO) CALLANDER. GraNnD HoTeL KRONENHOF- 
Kinc Artuur’s Castte Horet.! Royat Ancnor Hore. Hore. | 2 | DreapnouGut Hote. BELLAVISTA. 
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